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TO A CAGED BOB-O-LINK IN THE CITY. 


Birp of the meadow, 
Sunlight and shadow, 
Swaying at ease on the tall blooming math, 
Blissfully swinging, 
Gleefully singing, 
Where the low breezes join in the laugh. 


Once so cheerily, 
Now so drearily, 
Run these sad hours in the long stony street ; 
No dale or mountain, 
Grain-field or fountain, 
Only the clamor, the dust, and the heat. 


Here thou art dozing, 
Sadly reposing, 
Hiding thy head ’neath a poor prisoned wing, 
Dreaming of heaven, 
Whence thou wast riven, 
And all the glad light and the glory of spring. 


Sweet little lover, 
Scenting the clover, 
Brushing the dewdrops in dreams from the 
spray, 
Where are thy loved ones ? 
Where are thy lost ones ? 
Mournful, I ween, is thy poor captive lay. 


Oh, it was needless, 
This act so heedless, 
To prison thee here in a dull city room ;° 
Hostage of gladness, 
Given to sadness, 
Born out of sunlight and music and bloom, 


See, he is waking, 
His pinions shaking, 
And out pours a flood-tide of melody bright ; 
Now it is rushing, 
Gurgling and gushing, 
Like the clear stream of the soul’s pure delight, 


Oh, the sweet feeling, 
Rippling and reeling, 
Tipsy with giee as it pours from‘his heart ! 
Naught can I summon, 
Divine or human, 
To paint, sweet enchanter, all that thou art. - 


Steeped in contentment, 
Naught of resentment 

Lurks in the bliss of thy rollicking strain: 
Spurning thy durance, 
With perfect assurance 

That solely to live is an infinite gain. 


Blessed forerunner 
Of changeless summer, 
Ecstacy’s home is thy dear little breast ; 
' Tell me thy secret ; 
Canst thou reveal it ? 
Tell me, oh tell me, why thou art blest. 


Then shall these places 
Blossom with graces, 
Where I have sighed so long to be free ; 
Sharing thy spirit, 
All joy to inherit, 
Captive, oh, then shall captivity be. 
N. Y. Evening Post. AuGusTa LARNED. 
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LILIES. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


THE westhas lost its golden glow, 
The tall white lilacs stand a-row 
Behind the beds of musk ; 
The woodbine climbs the garden rail, 
And in the copse the nightingale 
Is singing through the dusk. 


We stand beside the cedar-tree, 
We mark, as far as eyes can see, 
Our garden’s utmost bound ; 
The level lawn, the beds of bloom, 
The elms beyond the hedge of broom, 
And all is hallowed ground. 


We pace the bordered garden walk, 
Where best she loved to play and talk 
About the bees and flowers ; 
Among the lilies she would flit, 
Or, lily-like, beside them sit 
The long sunshiny hours. 


Full oft we wove them for a crown 
To deck the ringlets, chestnut-brown, 
That on her shoulders strayed. 
Ah, Heaven! how fond, how blind we were, 
We thought her more than earthly fair, 
And yet were not afraid. 


We might have known a soul so white 
Was God’s, was Heaven’s, by holy right, 
And never could be ours ; 
We might have known we could not keep 
The child whose thoughts were grave and deep, 
And pure as lily flowers, 


Too good, too fair, too pure for us, 
But when keen anguish pierces thus, 
The bleeding heart will faint ; 
And we must madly wish awhile 
That she could barter for our smile 
The palm-branch of the saint. 


We cannot say we feel it best 

That she was taken from our breast, 
While such hot pulses stir ; 

And thinking of the new-turned sod, 

We cannot, all at once, thank God, 
That he has gathered her. 


We can but look with bitter tears 

Backward and forward o’er the years. 
God’s will our life has crossed ! 

We can but let that will be done, 

We can but pray that she has won 
Far more than we have lost. 


God may be good to us, and give 

Such comfort as will let us live 
In peace from day to day ; 

But joy will only dawn that hour 

Wherein we see our lily flower 
In regions far away. 


All The Year Round. 





TICKNOR’S 


From The Quarterly Review. 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS.* 


THE broad general impression left by 
the “ Life, Letters, and Journals of George 
Ticknor ” is admiration blended with sur- 
prise at the number, variety, and select 
character of his friends and correspond- 
ents as well as the wide range of his at- 
tainments: at his exceptionally favorable 
reception in foreign countries as well as 
the many excellent qualities of head and 
heart which caused him to be so highly 
esteemed and valued in his own. Go 
where he will, from his first appearance in 
European society to the last, he is invaria- 
bly accepted as a welcome guest or asso- 
ciate, and mixes on a perfect footing of 
equality with the noblest, the most distin- 
guished, the most gifted, the most illus- 
trious of the land. It was his fortunate 
lot to have known the notabilities of three 
generations in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Portugal, and Spain ; to have 
lived intimately or conversed familiarly 
with Byron, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Campbell, Rogers, Sydney Smith, 
Hallam, Malthus, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, 


Lewis, and Macaulay; with Benjamin 
Constant and Madame de Staél, Chateau- 


briand and Madame Récamier; with 
Guizot, Thiers, Tocqueville, and Lamar- 
tine; with Goethe, the Schlegels, Tieck, 
Blumenbach, Savigny, William and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, Niebuhr, and Voss ; 
with Manzoni, Pellico, and Niccolini; 
with Pozzo di Borgo, Ancillon, Metter- 
nich, Antonelli, and Cavour. Princes and 
fine ladies pay court to him, as well as 
statesmen and men of letters; he has the 
entrée of the most exclusive houses in the 
most exclusive capitals; he is made free 
of the Faubourg St. Germain; and he is 
taken to Almack’s in the height of its 
absolutism by a patroness. 

“ When I went into Spanish society [he 
sets down at Madrid, in his journal for 
1818] it was at the houses of the Marquis 
de St. Iago, the Marquis de Sta. Cruz, at 
Mr. Pizarro’s, the prime minister’s, at the 
Duchess d’Ossuna’s, etc. etc. I mention 
these because they are the best.” He 


* Life, Letters, and Fournals of George Ticknor. 
2vols. Boston. 1876, 
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might have made a similar entry at almost 
every European capital; and the atten- 
tions showered upon him were widely 
different from those which are ordinarily 
paid to foreigners bringing good letters of 
introduction. He converts the best of his 
casual or passing acquaintances into fast 
friends ; and we find him repeatedly do- 
mesticated at such country-houses as 
Bowood, Hatfield, Woburn, Wentworth, 
Althorp, Chevening, Lagrange (Lafay- 
ette’s), Val Richer (Guizot’s), and Schloss 
Tetschen, the magnificent seat of the 
Counts Thun on the Elbe. 
Where was the attraction? What was 
his “open sesame” to all hearts and all 
houses? There was nothing striking or 
winning about him in look, air, or manner. 
He had no wit, humor, or vivacity, and 
very little of what could fairly be called 
conversational power. To say the truth, 
he was voted rather heavy in hand in cir- 
cles which are caught more by quickness 
of perception, fertility of fancy, and flow of 
language, than by extent of knowledge or 
solidity of thought. “What have you 
done?” was the startling apostrophe of a 
Frenchwoman to Mackintosh, “that peo- 
ple should think you so superior?” “I 
was obliged,” he says, “as usual, to refer 
to my projects.” If the same question had 
been put to Mr. Ticknor in the height of 
his social successes, he must have been 
driven to the same reply, for his “ History 
of Spanish Literature,” on which his liter- 
ary reputation rests, was not published till 
1849, when he was fifty-eight years of age. 
There is a French novel, called “ Z’ Art de 
Plaire,” in which the hero gains all hearts 
and suffrages, male and female, and wins 
his way to every object he is bent upon, 
by an adroit system of flattery, by leaving 
people always pleased with themselves 
and by a natural train of association with 
him. Mr. Ticknor had too much self- 
respect, too much dignity of character, too 
little pliancy or suppleness for this. What 
was it then ? 
Wherefore? you ask. I can but guide your 
guess. 
Man has no majesty like earnestness.* 


Mr. Ticknor was the personification of 


* The New Timon. 
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earnestness. His distinctive merit was a 
lifelong devotion to high objects. He 
traversed Europe exclusively bent upon 
these. He never prized or courted rank, 
wealth, or fashion for their own sakes; 
although he wisely used them as means to 
an end, especially when found in union 
with learning, cultivation, accomplishment, 
or worth; thereby practically confirming 
the author of “ Lacon:” “In all societies 
it is advisable to associate, if possible, 
with the highest: not that the highest are 
always the best, but because, if disgusted 
with them, we can at any time descend; 
but, if we begin with the lowest, to ascend 
isimpossible. Jn the grand theatre of hu- 
man life a box-ticket carries us through 
the house.” 

Mr. Ticknor was also endowed with an 
excellent understanding, extraordinary 
powers of observation and discrimination, 
a wide range of sympathies controlled by 
good feeling and good sense, a lofty spirit 
of independence, and a genuine disinter- 
ested admiration for genius and virtue. 
He seems to have been instinctively drawn 
towards superior natures without regard to 
clime; and as this got known or felt, it 
became a compliment to be sought by him, 
and a kind of self-flattery to seek him out. 

Whether we have hit upon the true 
solution of the problem will best appear 
from his life and opinions, of which we 
propose to give as full an account as our 
limits will permit, simply premising that 
this is one of the instances in which the 
reviewer should rely mainly on selection 
and quotation ; for, independently of the 
biographical interest, we have rarely met 
with a richer repository of anecdotes, 
speculations, reflections, and remarks, 
moral and critical, than are comprised in 
the two closely-printed volumes before us. 
Another reason for being liberal in quota- 
tion is that no English edition has yet 
appeared. 

The opening chapter is headed 
“Birth and Parentage — Autobiographical 
Sketch.” The citizens of the United 
States, all democrat or republican as they 
may be, attach rather undue importance to 
gentle birth. A transatlantic Warren has 
published a handsome quarto to prove 
that the Earl de Warrenne of the Plantag- 
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enet times (who left no issue), was his 
lineal ancestor; and we have seen a royal 
octavo, “ The Brights of Suffolk,” by a 
Bright of Boston, which tacitly repudiates 
(by not naming) the chief English illus- 
tration of the race. It was a relief, there- 
fore, to find Mr. Ticknor disclaiming at 
once all pretensions to a pedigree by stat- 
ing that his grandfather was a farmer, and 
that his father, after graduating at Dart- 
mouth College and becoming principal of 
the Franklin Public School in Boston, felt 
his health unequal to the labor of teach- 
ing, and went into business as a grocer, in 
which he continued for seventeen years, 
z.é. till 1812, when he retired on a prop- 
erty “sufficient for his moderate wants 
and simple tastes.” The occupation of a 
retail trader seems to have implied no 
social inequality, for Mr. Elisha’ Ticknor, 
the father, lived familiarly with the best of 
his townspeople, and indeed took the 
lead amongst them by superior mental 
training and enlightened zeal for improve- 
ment. Thus, he was one of the origina- 
tors of an excellent system of primary 
schools, and, with his friend John Savage, 
the joint founder of the first New England 
savings-bank. Mr. Ticknor’s mother also 
belonged to a family of farmers, and was 
employed as a school-teacher till, still in 
her teens, she married a physician, named 
Curtis, who died in 1784, leaving her a 
widow with four children, and no property 
besides a very good house, in which she 
immediately set up a school for girls. It 
filled rapidly, and she grew so fond of her 
roriginal occupation that she continued it 
for some time after her marriage with Mr. 
Elisha Ticknor, which took place i in 1790. 
The subject of this biography was the 
only son of this marriage. 

With such parents, he was more likely 
to suffer from an excess of teaching 
than the lack of it. His father, he says, 
fitted him for college. He never went to 
a regular school. President Wheelock, 
Professor Woodward, and others connect- 
ed with Dartmouth College, who were in 
the habit of making his father’s house 
their home in the long winter vacations, 
took much notice of him; and the profess- 
or, after examining him in Cicero’s “ Ora- 





tions” and the Greek Testament, gave him 
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a certificate of admission before he was 
ten years old. “Of course,” he adds, “1 
knew very little, and the whole thing was 
a form, perhaps a farce. There was no 
thought of my going to college then, and 
I did not go till I was fourteen; but I 
was twice examined at the college (where 
I went with my father and mother every 
- summer) for advanced standing, and was 
finally admitted as a junior, and went to 
reside there from Commencement, August 
1805.” He learnt very little at college. 
“The instructors generally were not as 
good teachers as my father had been, and 
I knew it”? He consequently took no 
great interest in study, although he liked 
reading Horace, and had mathematics 
enough to enjoy calculating the great 
eclipse of 1806, and make a projection of 
it which turned out nearly right. To sup- 
ply the deficiency in classical acquirement 
with which he left college, he was placed 
under Dr. John Gardiner, of Trinity 
Church, who was reputed a good scholar, 
having been bred in the mother country 
under Dr. Parr. 


I prepared at home what he prescribed, and 
the rest of the time occupied myself according 
to my tastes. I read with him parts of Livy, 
the “ Annals” of Tacitus, the whole of Juve- 
nal and Persius, the “Satires” of Horace, 
and portions of other Latin classics which I 
do not remember. I wrote Latin prose and 
verse. In Greek, I read some books of the 
“ Odyssey,” I don’t remember how many ; the 
“ Alcestis,” and two or three other plays of 
Euripides; the ‘Prometheus Vinctus” of 
4Eschylus ; portions of Herodotus, and parts 
of Thucydides, — of which last I only remem- 
ber how I was tormented by the account of the 
plague at Athens. This was the work of be- 
tween two and three years. 


This sinks into insignificance in com- 
parison with the juvenile acquirements of 
Macaulay or John Stuart Mill, but was a 
sufficient preparation for the immediate 
career marked out for him, and formed no 
bad foundation for the superstructure he 
was subsequently led on to raise upon it. 
In 1810, after residing with Dr. Gardiner 
for three years, he entered the law-office 
of William Sullivan, son of Governor 
James Sullivan, and one of the most popu- 
lar lawyers in Massachusetts. 
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I read law with some diligence, but not with 
interest enough to attach me to the profession. 
I continued to read Greek and Latin, and pre- 
ferred my old studies to any other. The only 
law-books which I remember reading with much 
interest were Plowden’s “ Reports,” Black- 
stone’s “Commentaries,” Saunders’s “ Re- 
ports,” in William’s edition, and Coke in 
black letter, which I think I never mastered. 

It was 1813 when I was admitted to the bar, 
and I immediately opened an office in Court 
Square, near where Niles’s Block stands now, 
having for a neighbor in the same building 
Mr. Alexander H. Everett, who had also 
studied with me, under Mr. Sullivan’s auspices. 
We neither of us were earnest in the study of 
our profession, but I did rather more law 
business than he did, and, at the end of a 
year, paid the expenses of the office, such as 
rent, boy, etc. 

But I tired of the life, and my father under- 
stood it; for I was very frank with him, and 
told him—what he knew very well—that I 
was more occupied with Greek and Latin than 
with’ law-books, of which he had given me a 
very good collection. 


Nine young men out of ten who give up 
a regular calling or profession for literary 
pursuits are actuated by indolence or van- 
ity, or an unlucky combination of both; 
and a still greater proportion are pretty 
sure to discover in the long run the truth 
of Sir Walter Scott’s saying, that literature 
is a good staff buta poorcrutch. But Mr. 
Ticknor, we are quite ready to believe with 
his biographer, gave up the law, not from 
a fickle temper or from a restless and dis- 
satisfied spirit, not because he preferred a 
life of indolence and ease to a life of toil, 
but because, upon reflection and experi- 
ment, he was satisfied that he should be 
more useful and happy as a man of letters 
than as a lawyer. 


He saw that the country would never be 
without good lawyers, because the bar pre- 
sented such powerful attractions to able and 
ambitious young men; and that it was in 
urgent need of scholars, teachers, and men of 
letters, and that this want was much less likely 
to be supplied. 

This change in the plan of life involved a 
change in the course of study. If he were to 
be a scholar, and not a mere literary trifler, he 
must prepare himself for his new calling by 
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diligent study, and must go where the best in- | earnestness. 


of all to Germany. 


It is a curious illustration of the literary 
or linguistic poverty of Massachusetts 
fifty years since that, when he resolved to 
study German, he was obliged to procure 
a text-book in one place, a dictionary in a 
second, a grammar ina third. His views 
were directed to the German universities 
in general by Madame de Staél’s “ De 
LP Allemagne,” published in 1813; and to 
the University of Géttingen in particular, 
by a French pamphlet, describing its 
courses of study, confirmed by an English 
friend, who expatiated on the treasures of 
its library. In July 1814 he wrote to a 
friend, a young lawyer : — 

My plan, so far as I have one, is to employ 
the next nine months in visiting the different 
Se of this country, and in reading those 

ooks and conversing with those persons from 
whom I can learn in what particular parts of 
the countries I mean to visit I can most easily 
compass my objects. The whole tour in Eu- 
rope I consider a sacrifice of enjoyment to 
improvement. I value it only in proportion 
to the great means and inducements it will 
afford me to study—not men, but books. 
Wherever I establish myself, it will be only 
with a view of labor; and wherever I stay, — 
even if it be but a week,—I shall, I hope, 
devote myself to some study, many more hours 
in the day than I do at home. 


His father, after taking counsel with Dr. 
Gardiner, Chief-Justice Parker, and other 
friends, cordially fell in with his plan, and 
placed an income at his disposal sufficient 
to save him from that necessity of hurry- 
ing prematurely into print which has com- 
pelled so many promising aspirants to 
iritter away their intellectual resources by 
anticipation or (as Clare complained) 
“forestall the blighted harvest of the 
brain.” He could wait till his taste was 
formed and his mind was full. The Bos- 
ton of his youth was not deficient in cul- 
ture, and he was domesticated in its best 
circles, but he says his first real sight and 
knowledge of the world was in the winter 
of 1814-15, when he made a journey 
through Virginia as far south as_ Rich- 
mond, provided with excellent letters of 
introduction. Some of these were given 
him by John Adams, the successor of 
Washington in the presidency. His part- 
ing interview with this distinguished per- 
sonage is thus described : — 


Soon after I was seated in Mr. Adams’s 
parlor,— where was no one but himself and 
Mrs, Adams, who was knitting, — he began to 
talk of the condition of the country, with great 


rhand, with a seat between them vacant. 
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I said not a word; Mrs. Adams 
struction was to be had, —to Europe, and first | was equally silent; but Mr. Adams, who was 


a man of strong and prompt passions, went on 
more and more vehemently. He was dressed 
in a single-breasted, dark-green coat, buttoned 
tightly, by very large, white, metal buttons, 
over his somewhat rotund person. As he 
grew more and more excited in his discourse, 
he impatiently endeavored to thrust his hand 
into the breast of his coat. The buttons did 
not yield readily: at last he forced his hand in, 
saying, as he did so, in a very loud voice and 
most excited manner, “Thank God, thank 
God! George Cabot’s close-buttoned ambi- 
tion has broke out at last: he wants to be 
president of New England, sir !” 

I felt so uncomfortably, that I made my 
acknowledgments for his kindness in giving 
me the letters, and escaped as soon as I could. 


His impressions of things and people 
during this home tour are as vivid and 
(many of them) as well worth preserving 
as those which he formed and recorded 
in the course of his European travels. 
At Philadelphia he dines with a large 
party at Mr. Daniel Parish’s and (he 
naively adds) for the first time in his life 
saw a full service of silver plate for twen- 
ty persons, and a well-trained body of 
servants in full livery with epaulets. At 
Washington he dines with the president, 
Mr. Madison, in a party of about twenty, 
mostly members of Congress, who seemed 
little acquainted with each other and were 
some of them unknown to their host even 
by name. 


Just at dark, dinner was announced. Mr, 
Madison took in Miss Coles, General Winder 
followed with Mrs. Madison. The secretary 
invited me to go next; but I avoided it, and 
entered with him, the last. Mrs. Madison 
was of course at the head of the table ; but, to 
my surprise, the president sat at her — 

ec- 
retary Coles was at the foot. As I was about 
to take my place by him, the president desired 
me to come round to him, and, seeing me 
hesitate as to the place, spoke again, and 
fairly seated me between himself and Mrs. M. 
This was unquestionably the result of Presi- 
dent Adams’s introduction. I looked very 
much like a fool, I have no doubt, for I felt 
very awkwardly. 


The awkwardness soon wore off, and 
he found the president more free and 
open than he expected, starting subjects 
of conversation and making remarks that 
sometimes savored of humor and levity. 
“.He sometimes laughed, and I was glad 
to hear it, but his face was always grave.” 
His next visit was to Jefferson, the suc- 
cessor of Adams and predecessor of Mad- 
ison in the presidency, who was then liv- 
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ing at Monticello, as he had christened a 
villa or country-seat constructed half-way 
up a mountain. 


We had hardly time to glance at the pic- 
tures before Mr. Jefferson entered; and if I 
was astonished to find Mr. Madison short and 
somewhat awkward, I was doubly astonished 
to find Mr. Jefferson, whom I had always sup- 
posed to be a small man, more than six feet 
high, with dignity in his appearance, and ease 
and graciousness in his manners... . He 
rang, and sent to Charlottesville for our bag- 
gage, and, as dinner approached, took us to 
the dining-room, —a large and rather elegant 
room, twenty or thirty feet high, — which, 
with the hall I have described, composed the 
whole centre of the house from top to bottom. 
The floor of this room is tessellated. It is 
formed of alternate diamonds of cherry and 
beach, and kept polished as highly as if it 
were of fine mahogany. 


The pictures were mostly portraits, in- 
cluding those of Columbus, Americus 
Vespucius, Magellan, Lafayette, and 
Franklin. The library, consisting of 
about seven thousand volumes, was ar- 
ranged in the catalogue and on the shelves 
according to the divisions and subdivis- 
ions of human learning by Lord Bacon. 


Perhaps the most curious single specimen 
—or, at least, the most characteristic of the 
man and expressive of his hatred of royalty — 
was a collection which he had bound up in 
six volumes, and lettered “The Book of 
Kings,” consisting of the “ A/émoires de la 
Princesse de Baireuth,’” two volumes; “ Les 
Mémoires de la Comtesse de la Motte,” two vol- 
umes ; the “ Trial of the Duke of York,” one 
volume ; and “ Zhe Book,” one volume. These 
documents of regal scandal seemed to be 
favorites with the philosopher, who pointed 
them out to me with a satisfaction somewhat 
inconsistent with the measured gravity he 
claims in relation to such subjects generally. 


The night before he left, a guest brought 
the “astounding” news of the defeat of 
the English before New Orleans. Mr, 
Jefferson had made up his mind that the 
city would fall, and told Mr. Ticknor that 
the English would hold it permanently, or 
for some time, by a force of sepoys from 
the East Indies. The general impression 
of the great man is hardly in keeping with 
the part played by him in American his- 
tory, unless large allowance be made for 
eccentricities. 

At Georgetown Mr. Ticknor is pres- 
ent at the hearing of a case before the 
Supreme Court, in which Dexter, Pinkney, 
and Emmet (the son-in-law of Curran) 
were engaged ; advocates, all three, whose 
memory is still cherished in the traditions 
of the transatlantic bar. His spirited 
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sketches of them afford ample proof that 
he had already acquired the art of draw- 
ing scenes and characters with a firm and 
discriminating touch. Equally good is 
his portrait (February 1814) of Jeffrey, 


who had just crossed the Atlantic to bring 
home a bride. . 


, 

“ You are to imagine, then, before you, a 
short, stout, little gentleman, about five and a 
half feet high, with a very red face, black hair, 
and black eyes. You are to suppose him to 
possess a very gay and animated countenance, 
and you are to see in him all the restlessness 
of a will-o’-wisp, and all that fitful irregularity 
in his movements which you have heretofore 
appropriated to the pasteboard merry-an- 
drews whose limbs are jerked about with a 
wire. These you are to interpret as the nat- 
ural indications of the impetuous and impa- 
tient character which a further acquaintance 
develops. 


The qualities, real or supposed, of “ the 
Abraham of the Edinburgh Review,’ as 
he is termed, are delineated, refined upon, 
shaded off, and contrasted through more 
than three pages, which conclude thus : — 


You will gather from these desultory and 
diffuse remarks, that I was very much delighted 
with Mr. Jeffrey. . . . All that he knew— 
and, as far as I could judge, his learning is 
more extensive than that of any man I ever 
met — seemed completely incorporated and 
identified with his own mind; and I cannot, 
perhaps, give you a better idea of the readi- 
ness with which he commanded it, and of the 
consequent facility and fluency of his con- 
versation, than by saying, with Mr. Ames, 
that “he poured it out like water.” 


Mr. Ticknor set sail for Europe on the 
16th of April, 1815. When he left Bos- 
ton, Buonaparte was in Elba. In May 
1815, the first thing he heard on entering 
the Mersey was that Buonaparte was in 
Paris, and all Europe again in arms. 


Even in this age of tremendous revolutions, 
we have had none so appalling as this. We 
cannot measure or comprehend it... . When 
Napoleon was rejected from France, every 
man in Christendom, of honest principles and 
feelings, felt as if a weight of danger had 
been lifted from his prospects, —as if he had 
a surer hope of going down to his grave in 
peace, and leaving an inheritance to his chil- 
dren. But now the whole complexion of the 
world is changed again. . . . God only can 
foresee the consequences, and he too can 
control them. Terrible as the convulsion may 
be, it may be necessary for the purification of 
the corrupt governments of Europe, and for 
the final repose of the world. 


These reflections are in every way cred- 
itable to him as a high-minded man of 
deep feeling and comprehensive views. 
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Strange to say, there were many distin- 

uished Englishmen, more or less warped 
c party prejudices, who differed from 
him. He found Mr. Roscoe opposed to 
the war, and, much to his surprise, urging 
the usual Whig arguments against it. 
Mr. Roscoe, however, was mild and philo- 
sophical. Not so Dr. Parr, whom Mr. 
Ticknor saw at Hatton on the way to 
London. “Sir,” said he, in his solemn, 
dogmatical tone, with his peculiar lisp, 
which always had something droll about 
it —“ thir, I should not think I had done 
my duty if I went to bed any night with- 
out praying for the success of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.” Mr. Ticknor’s first even- 
ing in London was spent at the theatre, 
where he saw Miss O’Neil in “The 
Gamester,” and cried like a schoolboy, 
“to the great amusement of the John 
Bulls who were arcund me in the pit.” 
As his stay in London little exceeded a 
month, he must have made good use of 
his time, for we find him on a footing of 
easy familiarity with most of the leading 
notabilities before he left. 


Sune 19.— Among other persons, I brought 
letters to Gifford, the satirist, but never saw 
him until yesterday. Never was I so mistaken 
in my anticipations, Instead of a tall and 
handsome man, as I had supposed him from 
his picture, —a man of severe and bitter re- 
marks in conversation, such as I had good 
reason to believe him from his books, —I 
found him a short, deformed, and ugly little 
man, with a large head sunk between his 
shoulders, and one of his eyes turned outward, 
but, withal, one of the best-natured, most 
open, and well-bred gentlemen I have met. 
He is editor of the Quarterly Review. 


He carried me to a handsome’ room over 


Murray’s bookstore, which he has fitted up as | 


a sort of literary lounge, where authors resort 
to read newspapers and talk literary gossip. 
I found there Elmsley, Hallam,— Lord By- 
ron’s “classic Hallam, much renowned for 
Greek,” now as famous for being one of his 
lordship’s friends, — Boswell, a son of John- 
son’s biographer, etc., so that I finished a long 
forenoon very pleasantly. 


This is from his journal. In the next 
entry, June 2oth (the date is important), 
he called on Lord Byron with an intro- 
duction from Mr. Gifford; and here again 
his anticipations proved mistaken, as he 
found the noble poet “remarkably well 
built, with the excéption of his feet, with 
a round, open, and smiling face instead of 
a sharp and anxious one, eyes light instead 
of black, and easy and careless instead of 
forward and striking.” The conversation 
wandered over many subjects, but noth- 
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ing new or original is reported as said on 
either side, till Sir James Bland Burgess 
came suddenly into the room and said 
abruptly, “ My lord, my lord, a great bat- 
tle has been fought in the Low Countries, 
and Buonaparte is entirely defeated.” 
“ But is it true?” said Lord Byron,— “is 
it true?” “ Yes, my lord, it is certainly 
true; an aide-de-camp arrived in town last 
night; he has been in Downing Street 
this morning, and I have just seen him as 
he was going to Lady Wellington’s. He 
says he thinks Buonaparte is in full re- 
treat towards Paris.” After.an instant’s 
pause, Lord Byron replied, “I am d—d 
sorry for it;” and then, after another 
slight pause, he added, “ I didn’t know but 
I might live to see Lord Castlereagh’s head 
ona pole. But I suppose I shan’t, now.” 
And this (adds Mr. Ticknor) was the first 
impression produced on his impetuous 
nature by the news of the battle of Water- 
loo. 

According to the entry for the next day, 
June 21st, he went to the “literary ex- 
change” in Albemarle Street, where he 
met Gifford, Sir James Bland Burgess, 
and Lord Byron, who stayed out the 
whole party. 


I was glad to meet him there; for there I 
saw him among his fellows and friends, — 
men with whom he felt intimate, and who felt 
themselves equal to him. The conversation 
turned upon the great victory at Waterloo, for 
which Lord Byron received the satirical con- 
gratulations of his ministerial friends with a 
good nature which surprised me. He did not, 
however, disguise his feelings or opinions at 
all, and maintained stoutly, to the last, that 
Buonaparte’s case was not yet desperate. 


Lord Byron was not in the habit of dis- 
guising his feelings or opinions on this 
‘subject. His journals and letters abound 
with instances. In November 1813, after 
the battle of Leipsic, he writes: “1 don’t 
like these same flights — leaving of armies, 
etc. I am sure, when I fought for his 
bust at Harrow, I did not think he would 
run away from himself. But I should not 
wonder if he banged them yet. To be 
beat by men would be something; but 
by these stupid legitimate-old-dynasty 
boobies of regular-bred sovereigns — O- 
hone-a-rie! O-hone-a-rie! It must be, as 
Cobbett says, his marriage with the thick- 
lipped and thick-headed A utrichienne 
brood. He had better have kept to her 
who was kept by Barras. I never knew 
any good come of your young wife and 
your legal espousals.” Again, in a letter 
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turn from Elba: “ You must have seen 
the account of his driving into the midst 
of the royal army, and the immediate 
effect of his pretty speeches. And now, 
if he don’t drub the Allies, there is ‘no 
purchase in money.’ If he can take 
France by himself, the devil’s in it if he 
don’t repulse the invaders, when backed 
by those celebrated sworders — those boys 
of the blade, the Imperial Guard, and the 
old and new army.” 

We have no doubt, therefore, that Lord 
Byron is correctly reported by Mr. Tick- 
nor, but there is something wrong about 
the dates, for the news of the victory, 
won on Sunday the 18th of June, did 
not reach London till late in the evening 
of Wednesday, the 21st, and could not 
have been announced to Lord Byron 
during a morning visit by Sir James Bland 
Burgess till Thursday, the 22nd, after it 
had appeared in the newspapers.* This 
inaccuracy must be remembered in esti- 
mating the probability of an anecdote ma- 
terially at variance with the best-authen- 
ticated accounts of the great captain’s 
demeanor at Waterloo. 


June 22. — An anecdote was told me to-day 
of the great captain, which, as it is so charac- 
teristic, and, besides, — coming to me only at 
second hand, from his aide who brought the 
despatches, —so surely authentic, that I can- 
not choose but record it. ‘ During the first 
and second days,” said Major Percy, “we had 
the worst of the battle, and thought we should 
lose it. On the third and great day, from the 
time when the attack commenced in the morn- 
ing until five o’clock in the evening, we at- 
tempted nothing but to repel the French. 
During all this time we suffered most terribly, 
and three times during the course of the day 
we thought nothing remained to us but to sell 
our lives as dearly as possible. Under every 
charge the Duke of Wellington remained 
nearly in the same spot; gave his orders, but 
gave no opinion,—expressed no anxiety, — 
showed. indeed, no signs of feeling. They 
brought him word that Ais favorite regiment 
was destioyed, and that his friends had fallen, 
—nay, he saw almost every one about his 
person killed or wounded,— but yet he never 
spoke a word or moved a muscle, looking un- 
changed upon all the destruction about him. 
At last, at five o’clock, the fire of the French 
began to slacken. He ordered a charge to be 
made along the whole line,—a desperate 
measure, which, perhaps, was never before 
ventured under such circumstances ; and when 
he saw the alacrity with which his men ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, then, for the first 
time, laying his hand with a sort of convulsive 
movement on the pistols at his saddle-bow, he 


* Diaries of a Lady of Quality. Second edition, p. 
166, note. 
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spoke, as it were in soliloquy, and all he said 


was ‘That willdo!’ In ten minutes the rout 
of the French was complete. 

“And yet this great man, twice in India 
and once in Spain, had almost lost his reputa- 
tion, and even his rank, by being unable to 
control the impetuosity of his disposition. In 
the night one of his aides passed the window 
of the house where he had his’ quarters, and 
found him sitting there. He told the duke 
he hoped he was well. ‘Don’t talk to me of 
myself, major,’ he said ; ‘I can think of noth- 
ing, and see nothing, but the Guards. My 
God! all destroyed! It seems as if I should 
never sleep again!’ This was his favorite 
regiment ; and when they were mustered, after 
the battle, out of above a thousand men, less 
than three hundred answered.” 


We can hardly believe that Major Percy 
spoke of our having had the worst of the 
battle on the 16th and 17th, as the Brit- 
ish held their ground at Quatre Bras on 
the 16th, and repelled every attempt of 
the French cavalry to annoy or check them 
as they fell back on the chosen position of 
Waterloo on the 17th. Nor was there any 
time during the course of the great day 
when the troops lost confidence in their 
commander or despaired of the result. 
There are three regiments of Guards: 
Cooke’s division comprised battalions 
from each; and Hougomont was held by 
the Guards. They suffered less than sev- 
eral other regiments, the heavy cavalry, 
for example; and the duke’s despair at 
their supposed destruction is incredible. 
Whether the famous “ Up, Guards, and at 
them,” was ever uttered, has been disputed, 
but that they were there to answer to the 
call, and that they did “ up and at them” is 
beyond a doubt. The final advance along 
the whole line did not take place till about 
eight o’clock, when the last really desper- 
ate effort of the French had been re- 
pulsed, and the Prussians were beginning 
to operate in force upon their flank. The 
English charge was then admirably well- 
timed and in no sense desperate ; so much 
the contrary, that a Prussian writer of au- 
thority declares it to have been a super- 
fluous movement dictated by political con- 
siderations, the day having been already 
decided by his countrymen.* 

It was not atall like the duke to be sittin 
at the window in the night. “He retired 
to bed, worn out with fatigue and exertion. 
He slept till an hour which was late for him, 
that is to say, at seven next morning, when 
Dr. Hume arrived to make his report, and 
found that his chief was not yet stirring.” f 


* M. de Bernardi, “ Staaten Geschichte,” vol. viis 
t “Life,” by the Rev. Dr. Gleig, p. 273. 
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Major Percy spoke in a very different 
tone to members of his family by whom 
notes of his conversation were taken at 
the time ; and we suspect either that Mr. 
Ticknor’s “only second-hand” informa- 
tion underwent material changes on its 
way to him, or that he occasionally com- 
pleted his journal from memory some days 
subsequently to that on which any given 
entry professes to have been made. 
Whether this was or was not his habit, his 
reflections and views are equally valuable ; 
and we place full reliance oa his reminis- 
cences when they relate to literary and 
other subjects with which he is too famil- 
iar to be easily misled. Thus we have no 
doubt he has accurately reported what 
Southey told him at Keswick in 18109, 
touching the events of 1815. 


He said that in the spring of 1815 he was 
employed in writing an article for the Quar- 
terly Review wpon the life and achievements 
of Lord Wellington. He wrote in haste the 
remarkable paper which has since been pub- 
lished more than once, and the number of the 
review containing it was urged through the 
press, so as to influence public opinion as 
much as possible, and to encourage the hearts 
of men throughout the country for the great 
contest. 

At the same time a number of the Zainburgh 
was due. Sir James Mackintosh had written 
an able and elaborate article, to show that the 
war ought to have been avoided, and that its 
consequences to England could only be un- 
fortunate and inglorious. The-number was 
actually printed, stitched, and ready for dis- 
tribution ; but it was thought better to wait a 
little for fear of accidents, and especially for 
the purpose of using it instantly after the first 
reverse should occur, and to give it the force 
of prophecy. , 

The battle of Waterloo came like a thunder- 
clap. The article was suppressed, and one on 
“Gall and his Craniology” was substituted 
for it. There it may still be found. I think 
Mr. Southey said he had seen the repudiated 
article. 


What is termed the Byron mystery is 
no longer a mystery to those who have 
read the correspondence, published and 
unpublished; especially the letters from 
both husband‘and wife to the sister, Mrs. 
Leigh. It was merely, what Moore calls 
it, a strong case of incompatibility. Lady 
Byron left a troubled home, where she 
was under constant apprehension from 
alternate fits of passion and depression, 
for a quict one (her father’s), where she 
was sure of being petted and indulged. 
It was Lord Byron’s temper and state of 
mind, when half-maddened by the presence 
of bailiffs in his house, not any specified 
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act or cause, that justified her in her own 
eyes in consulting her comfort at the ex- 
pense of his reputation. But he spoke 
the melancholy truth when he said that 
the real explanation lay too much upon 
the surface to be accepted ; and the gen- 
eral voice will still have it that some ap- 
palling secret died with Dr. Lushington.* 
Mr. Ticknor’s impressions of the pair, and 
the footing on which they stood a few 
months previous to the quarrel, are there- 
fore well worth hearing. In reference to 
his first visit (June 2oth) to Lord Byron, he 
says:— 

While I was there, Lady Byron came in, 
She is pretty, not beautiful,—for the prev- 
alent expression of her countenance is that 
of ingenuousness. ‘“ Report speaks goldenly 
of her.” She is a baroness in her own . 
right, has a large fortune,f is rich in intel- 
lectual endowments, is a mathematician, pos- 
sesses common accomplishments in an uncom- 
mon degree, and adds to all this a sweet 
temper. She was dressed to go and drive, 
and, after stopping a few moments, went to 
her carriage. Lord Byron’s manner to her 
was affectionate ; he followed her to the door, 
and shook hands with her, as if he were not 
to see her fora month. ... 

Fune 26. —I passed the greater part of this 
morning with Lord Byron. When I first went 
in, I again met Lady Byron, and had a very 
pleasant conversation with her until her car- 
riage came, when her husband bade her the 
same affectionate farewell that struck me the 
other day. 

On going by invitation to Lord Byron’s 
private box at Drury Lane to see Kean, 
he finds nobody but Lord and Lady Byron, 
and her father and mother. “ Lord Byron 
was pleasant, and.Lady Byron more inter- 
esting than I have yet seen her.” Lord 
Byron evidently took to him, and laid him- 
self out to be agreeable to him. 


After all, it is difficult for me to leave him, 
thinking either of his early follies or his pres- 
ent eccentricities; for his manners are so 
gentle, and his whole character so natural and 
unaffected, that I have come from him with 
nothing but an indistinct though lively im- 
pression of the goodness and vivacity of his 
disposition. 

Mr. Ticknor saw a good deal of Sir 


* Lady Byron’s letter to Mrs. Villiers (printed in the 
Quarterly Review for January 1869, p. 232), stating 
that not one of the current reports had been sanc- 
tioned or encouraged by her family or her friends, is a 
decisive proof that she had not made the supposed 
communication to Dr. Lushington. A disclaimer to 
the same effect, signed by her, was subsequently placed 
in the hands of Mr. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) by 
Mr. Wilmot Horton. te 

t+ We need hardly say that Mr. Ticknor was misin- 
formed as to Lady Byron’s inherited peerage and large 
fortune in possession in 1815. 
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Humphry Davy, whom he describes as 
one of the handsomest men he had seen 
in England, delighting to talk about Italy, 
Rome, and the fine arts. 


It seemed singular that his taste in this 
should be so acute, when his professional 
eminence is in a province so different and re- 
mote : but I was much more surprised when I 
found that the first chemist of his time was a 
professed angler; and that he thinks, if he 
were obliged to renounce fishing or philosophy, 
that he should find the struggle of his choice 
pretty severe. 

Lady Davy was unwell, and when I was 
there before she was out, so I have not yet 
seen the lady of whom Madame de Staél said, 
that she has all Corinne’s talents without her 
faults or extravagances, 


Madame de Staél may have said this, 
which was quite in her manner, but it was 
notoriously contrary to the fact; for Lady 
Davy had none of the talents or genius of 
Corinne (whom Madame de Staél intended 
for herself), and was remarkable for sin- 
gularities of the ridiculous kind, which 
Corinne’s never were. His description, 
when he has seen her, is sufficiently flat- 
tering. 

She is small, with black eyes and hair, a 
very pleasant face, an uncommonly sweet 
smile, and, when she speaks, has much spirit 
and expression in her countenance. Her con- 
versation is agreeable particularly in the choice 
and variety of her phraseology, and has more 
the air of eloquence than I have ever heard 
before from a lady. But, then, it has some- 
thing of the appearance of formality and dis- 
play, which injures conversation. Her man- 
ner is gracious and elegant; and, though I 
should not think of comparing her to Corinne, 
yet I think she has uncommon powers. 


Sir Humphry Davy stated that, when 
he was at Coppet, Madame de Staél 
showed him part of a work on England 
similar in plan to her “ De ? Allemagne,” 
but to be only two-thirds as long. Mr. 
Murray said that she had offered it to him, 
and had the conscience to ask four thou- 
sand guineas for it. Lord Byron states in 
his journal that she also spoke of it to him. 

Amongst the men of mark who con- 
tributed to Mr. Ticknor’s store of anec- 
dotes was West. 


June 23.— We spent half the forenoon ir 
Mr. West’s gallery, where he has arranged all 
the pictures that he still owns. ... He told 
us a singular anecdote of Nelson, while we 
were looking at the picture of his death. Just 
before he went to sea for the last time, West 
sat next to him at a large entertainment given 
to him here, and in the course of the dinner 
Nelson expressed to Sir William Hamilton 


a 
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his regret, that in his youth he had not ac- 


quired some taste for art and some power of 
discrimination. “ But,” said he, turning to 
West, “there is one picture whose power I do 
feel. I never pass a print-shop where your 
‘Death of Wolfe’ is in the window, without 
being stopped by it.” West, of course, made 
his acknowledgments, and Nelson went on to 
ask why he had painted no more like it. “ Be- 
cause, my lord, there are no more subjects.” 
**D—n it,” said the sailor, “I didn’t think 
of that,” and asked him to take a glass of 
champagne. “But, my lord, I fear your in- 
trepidity will yet furnish me such another 
scene ; and, if it should, I shall certainly avail 
myself of it.” Will you?” said Nelson, 
pouring out bumpers, and touching his glass 
violently against West’s,—‘“ will you, Mr. 
West ? then I hope that I shall die in the next 
battle.” He sailed a few days after, and the 
result was on the canvas before us. 


Mr. Ticknor left England in June and 
reached Géttingen, vz@ Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Leyden, and Amsterdam, on the 
15th August, 1815. Gdéttingen was then 
the leading university of Germany: it was 
the goal of his wishes when he left home, 
and on arriving there he felt, we are told, 
like the pilgrim who had reached the 
shrine of his faith. His genuine love of 
knowledge and zeal for improvement are 
proved by the unshrinking assiduity with 
which he devoted himself to study, after 
what would have been to most men of his 
age the enervating influence of society. 
He rose regularly at five and went to bed 
at ten ; parcelling out more than twelve of 
his working hours between Greek, Ger- 
man, theology, natural history, and general 
literature. As to acquaintance and visit- 
ing, he says, “ If aman who means to have 
any reputation as a scholar sees his best 
friend once a week, it is thought quite 
often enough.” He rarely met his friend 
and countryman, Evereit, except at the 
fencing-lessons which they took for exer- 
cise, and on Sunday evenings, which they 
commonly spent at Blumenbach’s, Hee- 
ren’s, or Eichhorn’s. At the end of the first 
six weeks they took a five days’ holiday to 
visit Hanover, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Count Miinster, minister of 
state or premier, and Madame Kestner, 
the original of Goethe’s Charlotte. Of 
Count Miinster (the father of the German 
ambassador now accredited at St. James’s) 
he speaks in complimentary terms, adding, 
“T shall not soon forget the praise which 
Blumenbach gavé him, that he is a minis- 
ter who never made a promise which he 
did not fulfil.” The most amusing.of his 
personal reminiscences of the Gottingen 
professors relate to Blumenbach, whose 
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fund of animal spirits was inexhaustible, 
and found vent in jokes or mystifications 
at the expense of the young American. 


Every day he has something new and 
&trange to tell; and as he takes a particular 
delight in teasing me, he commonly relates 
something out of the way respecting our North- 
American Indians, which by a dexterous turn 
he contrives to make those present think is 
equally true of the citizens of the United 
States, and ends by citing some of the strange 
opinions of Buffon or Raynal to support him- 
self and put me out of countenance. 


Porson used to say that, familiar as he 
was with Greek, he never read a Greek 
play with the same facility as a newspaper. 
If there was a’ better contemporary Gre- 
cian in the world than Porson, it was Wolf, 
and he made tacitly a similar admission. 


When I was in Gottingen, in 1816, I saw 
Wolf, the most distinguished Greek scholar 
of the time. He could also lecture extem- 
poraneously in Latin. He was curious about 
this country, and questioned me about our 
scholars and the amount of our scholarship. 
I told him what I could,—amongst other 
things, of a fashionable, dashing preacher of 
New York having told me that he took great 
pleasure in reading the choruses of A®schylus, 
and that he read them without a dictionary ! 
I was walking with Wolf at the time, and, on 
hearing this, he stopped, squared round, and 
said, “ He told you that, did he?” “ Yes,” I 
answered. “Very well: the next time you 
hear him say it, do you tell him he lies, and 
that I say so.” 


In October 1816 Mr. Ticknor was at 
Weimar, and had a long conversation with 
Goethe, mostly about Wolf and Byron, 
whose recent separation from Lady Byron 
he (Goethe) mentioned as so poetical in 
the circumstances, “that, if Lord Byron 
had invented it, he could hardly have had 
a more fortunate subject for his genius.” 
Professor Riemer, who had lived nine 
years in Goethe’s house, declared him to 
be a greater man than the world will ever 
know, because he needed excitement and 
collision to rouse him to exertion, and 
could be no longer induced to put forth 
the powers which he displayed when Her- 
der, Wieland, and Schiller were alive. 


I asked what had been his relations with 
those extraordinary men. He replied that, 
from holding similar views in philosophy, 
Goethe and SchHler were nearest to each 
other, and Herder and Wieland; but that, 
after the deaths of Schiller and Herder, 
Goethe became intimate with Wieland. Schil- 
ler, he said, had profited much by his connec- 
tion with Goethe, and borrowed much from 
his genius ~ among other pieces, in his ** Wil- 
liam Tell,” which Goethe had earlier thought 
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to have made the subject of an epic poem; 
but now they are all dead, and since 1813 
Goethe has been alone in the world. 


A letter from Gottingen, November 16, 
1816, contains an animated defence of 
German literature, which we recommend 
to all who have formed a low estimate of it 
in comparison with that of France. 


After all, however, you will come round 
upon me with the old question, “ And what 
are your Germans, after all?” They are a 
people who, in forty years, have created to 
themselves a literature such as no other nation 
ever created in two centuries ; and they are a 
people who, at this moment, have more men- 
tal activity than any other existing. 


The Germans have recently displayed 
another sort of activity which has mate- 
rially varied the popular estimate of their 
national character. Referring to their 
turn for metaphysics, it used to be said 
that the empire of the sea belonged to 
England, of the land to France, of the air 
to Germany. But Germany has already 
appropriated the allotted domain of France, 
and makes no secret of her intention to 
share that of England if she can. 

At Géttingen, November 1816, he re- 
ceived a letter announcing his nomination 
to the professorship of belles-lettres at 
Harvard College, which led to a long cor- 
respondence touching terms and duties. 
His final acceptance was delayed a year, 
and was despatched from Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1817. One condition for which he 
stipulated was that he should be allowed 
to complete his contemplated tour, with an 
important extension to Spain. 


If I am to be a professor in this literature, I 
must go to Spain ; and this I cannot think of 
doing, without your full and free consent. 
This winter I must remain here, of course ; 
the next summer I must be in France, and the 
next winter in Italy. I willingly give up 
Greece, but still I find no room for Spain. If 
I go there as soon as the spring will make it 
proper, in 1818, and establish myself at the 
University of Salamanca, and stay there six 
months, which is the shortest time in which I 
coutd possibly get a suitable knowledge of 
Spanish literature, my whole time will be ab- 
sorbed, and England and Scotland will be 
sacrificed. This last I ought not to do; and 
yet, the thought of staying six months longer 
from home is abSolutely intolerable to me. If 
it comes to my mind when I sit down to din- 
ner, my appetite is gone ; or when I am going 
to bed, 1 get no sleep. Yet, if I take this 
place I must do it, andI do not question I 
could carry it properly through ; for, after the 
last six months here, [ do not fear anything in 
this way; or at least ought not to; but are 
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you willing? Without your consent, I will 
not for an instant think of it. 


The external appearance of people 
known to us only by their exploits or their 
books, rarely, if ever, corresponds with 
our preconceived notions. Mr. Ticknor 
says he was never more disappointed in 
his life when, instead of finding in Fred- 
erick von Schlegel (whom he saw at 
Frankfort) one grown spare and dry with 
deep and wearisome study, he found a 
short, thick, little gentleman with the 
ruddy, vulgar health of a full-fed father of 
the Church. 


On sitting with him an hour, however, I be- 
came reconciled to this strange discrepancy, or 
rather entirely forgot it, for so fine a flow of 
rich talk I have rarely heard in Germany. 
Luden of Jena and Schlegel are the only men 
who have reminded me of the genuine, hearty 
flow of English conversation. 


On April 6, 1817, he left Strasburg, and, 
crossing the frontier, came for the first time 
into genuine French territory, which sug- 
gests the remark that nothing can be more 
mistaken than Madame de Staél’s theory 
that the national character of the two 
people is sharply defined and accurately 
distinguished at the Rhine. 


From Frankfort to Strasburg I found it 
gradually changing, the population growing 
more gay and open, more accustomed to live 
in the open air, more given to dress, and in 
general more light. At Strasburg, German 
traits still prevail, and I did not lose the lan- 
guage entirely until two posts before I came 
to Luneville. There I found all completely 
French, — people, , houses, wooden shoes, 
impositions, etc., etc. 


Madame de Staél’s theory does more 
credit to her patriotism than to her powers 
of observation. It was obviously prompted 
by the same spirit of nationality, which 
inspired the cries of “To the Rhine!” 
“To Berlin!” at the breaking-out of the 
Franco-German war of 1870. 

One of his first Parisian dinners was at 
Madame de Staél’s. She herself was too 
ill to appear, and her daughter, the Duch- 
ess de Broglie, did the honors. The com- 
pany consisted of Sir Humphry and Lady 
Davy, Baron (Alexander) Humboldt, the 
Duke de Laval, Augustus Schlegel, Augus- 
te de Staél, and the Duke and Duchess de 
Broglie. ‘It was the first time,” he says, 
“that I had felt anything of the spirit and 
charm of French society, which has been 
so much talked of since the time of Louis 
XIV.” It was the first time that he had 
seen anything at all of that society, and 
large allowances are to be made for the 
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cosmopolitan character of the party, which 
was half composed of foreigners. At a 
subsequent dinner at the same house he 
says that no one was so brilliant as the 
Russian minister, Pozzo di Borgo, by 
birth a Corsican. 


The little Duchess de Broglie was evidently 
delighted to an extraordinary degree with his 
wit, and two or three times, with her enthu- 
siasm and xaiveté, could not avoid going to 
her mother’s room, to tell her some of the fine 
things he said. I do not know how a for- 
eigner has acquired the French genius so com- 
pletely, . ut certainly I have seen nobody 
yet, who has the genuine French wit, with its 
peculiar grace and fluency, so completely in 
his power as M. Pozzo di Borgo; and on my 
saying this to M. Schlegel, he told me there 
was nobody equal to him but Benjamin Con- 
stant. 


At the most brilliant period of the eigh- 
teenth century foreigners were equall 
conspicuous amongst the social celebri- 
ties of Paris. The success of the Prince 
de Ligne, Grimm, Hume, Selwyn, and 
Horace Walpole, is well known; and it 
may be plausibly argued that the reputa- 
tion of French conversation, rich with the 
stores of every clime, is in no slight meas- 
ure owing to the same causes which have 
made Paris, in point of prodigal expendi- 
ture and all the appliances and means of 
luxury, the capital of the world. 

Mr. Ticknor says that what was particu- 
larly admired in Pozzo di Borgo was “ his 
facility and grace in making epigrammatic 
remarks, which in French society is valued 
above all other talent.” Madame de Staél 
was largely gifted with it, and her ruling 
passion, strong in death, was its display. 
She was so ill when Mr. Ticknor was a 
frequent visitor at her house, that her 
physicians forbade her seeing above three 
or four persons a day, and these such of 
her familiar friends as would amuse with- 
out exciting her. On May to, 1815, how- 
ever, her son brought him a message that 
if he would come and dine with them the 
next day alone she would see him, whether 
her physicians gave her leave or not. 


I went, therefore, early, and was immediately 
carried to her room, She was in bed, pale, 
feeble, and evidently depressed in spirits ; and 
the mere stretching out her hand to me, or 
rather making a slight movement, as if she 
desired to do it, cost an effort it was painful 
to witness, 

Observing, with that intuition for which she 
has been always so famous, the effect her 
situation produced on me, she said : “ // ne faut 
pas me juger de ce que vous voyer ici. Ce n'est 
pas mot,—ce n'est que Pombre de ce que 7 étais 
il y @ quatre mois, et une ombre qui peut-ttre 
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disparaitra bientét.” told her that M. Portal 
and her other physicians did not think so. 
Oui,” said she, while her eye kindled in the 
consciousness that she was about to say one 
of those brilliant things with which she had so 
often electrified a drawing-room, — “oui, je le 
sais, mais ils y mettent toujours tant de vanité 
@’auteur, que je ne my fie pas dutout. Fene 
me releverat jamais de cette maladie. Fen suis 
shre.”* She saw at this moment that the 
Duchess de Broglie had entered the apart- 
ment, and was so much affected by the last 
remark, that she had gone to the window to 
hide her feelings. She therefore began to talk 
about America. Everything she said was 
marked with that imagination which gives 
such a peculiar energy to her works, and 
which has made her so long the idol of French 
society ; but whenever she seemed to be aware 
that she was about to utter any phrase of 
force and aptness, her languid features were 
kindled with an animation which made a 
strong contrast with her feeble condition. 
Especially when she said of America, “ Vous 
étes [avant-garde du genre humain, vous étes 
Pavenir du monde,” there came a slight tinge 
of feeling into her face, which spoke plainly 
enough of the pride of genius, 


The worst of this eternal aiming at effect 
is that truth is often sacrificed to point, 
and glitter mistaken for profundity. With 
what semblance of reason can America be 
termed the vanguard of the human race, 
unless the great lawgivers and discov- 
erers, the illustrious writers and thinkers, 
ancient and modern, whom we have been 
wont to regard as the pioneers and found- 
ers of civilization, are to be entirely laid 
out of the account? Or, again, did Ma- 
dame de Staél intend or wish to be taken at 
her word when she said of Madame 
Necker de Saussure, “ AZa coysine Necker 
@ tous les talents gu’on me suppose, et 
toutes les vertus que je nai pas.” Her 
antithetical compliment to Lady Davy 
(ante, p. 459) is another instance. More- 
Over, conversation loses in flow and con- 
tinuity more than it gains in sparkle when 
bons-mots are going off like minute-guns ; 
and nothing is more wearisome in the 
long run than epigram or sententiousness. 
Lord Byron could not endure Corinne ; 
and Henri Beyle (Stendhal), an excellent 
talker, insisted on anecdotes, facts, and 
incidents, in contradiction to that trick of 
phrase-making which he detected and de- 
tested in her. Madame Pasta happening 
to say one evening of love, “C’est une 
tuile gui vous tombe sur la téte,”? — 
“ Add,” said Beyle, “comme vous passez 
dans la vie, and then you will speak like 


* She did not die till the r4th July, 18:7, more than 
two years afterwards. 
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Madame de Staél, and people will pay 
attention to your remark.” 

Chateaubriand, whom Mr. Ticknor met 
at Madame de Staél’s, probably agreed 
with Beyle when, instead of laughing, he 
looked grave. 


Chateaubriand is a short man, with a dark 
complexion, black hair, black eyes, and al- 
together a most marked countenance. It 
needs no skill in physiognomy, to say at once 
that he is a man of firmness and decision of 
character, for every feature and every move- 
ment of his person announce it. He is too 
grave and serious, and gives a grave and 
serious turn to the conversation in which he 
engages; and even when the whole table 
laughed at Barante’s wit, Chateaubriand did 
not even smile; not, perhaps, because he 
did not enjoy the wit as much as the rest, but 
because laughing is too light for the enthu- 
siasm which forms the basis of his character, 
and would certainly offend against the con- 
sistency we always require. 


He calls on Chateaubriand and is invited 
to an evening reception, in the course of 
which the distinguished host suddenly 
broke forth: “Fe ue crois pas dans la 
société européenne ;” and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to declaim in support of the start- 
ling proposition he had laid down : — 


“Tn fifty years,” said he, “there will not bea 
legitimate sovereign in Europe; from Russia 
to Sicily, I foresee nothing but military des- 
potisms ; and ina hundred,—in a hundred! 
the cloud is too dark for human vision; too 
dark, it may almost be said, to be penetrated 
by prophecy. Zkere perhaps is the misery of 
our situation; Zerhaps we live, not only in the 
decrepitude of Europe, but in the decrepitude of 
the world ;” and he pronounced it in such a 
tone, and with such a look, that a dead silence 
followed it, and every person felt, I doubt not, 
with me, as if the future had become uncer- 
tain to him. 


After a short pause, the question arose 
what an individual should do under such 
circumstances, and everybody looked to 
Chateaubriand : — 


“If I were without a family, I would travel, 
not because I love travelling, for I abhor it, 
but because I long to see Spain, to know what 
effect eight years of civil war have produced 
there; and I long to see Russia, that I may 
better estimate the power that tlireatens to 
overwhelm the world. When I hadseen these, 
I should know the destinies of Europe, I 
think ; and then I would go and fix my last 
home at Rome. There I would build my tab 


ernacle, there I would build my tomb, and 
there, amid the ruins of three empires and 
three thousand years, I would give myself 
wholly to my God.” 


Here again we have a specimen of 























phrase-making, and of the most magnilo- 
quent kind; but where is the underlying 
reflection or thought? The notion of 
travelling to see Russia and Spain, by way 
of relief or compensation for the decrepi- 
tude of the world, recalls Walpole’s story 
of the Duchess of Kingston, who, on 
being told that the end of the world 
was close at hand, declared she would 
start for China without delay. Fifty years 
(wanting one) have elapsed since Chateau- 
briand gave utterance to these gwd 
forebodings; but we see no signs of legit- 
imate sovereigns being superseded by mil- 
itary despotisms: Spain has undergone 
little change, and Russia (with united 
Germany for a neighbor) can hardly be re- 
garded any longer as a standing menace 
to the world. 

Political prophets resemble fortune-tell- 
ers. Itis only by a happy accident that 
they sometimes prove right. Tocqueville 
has left on record his deliberate opinion 
that, if the Southern States were to re- 
solve on separating from the Northern, 
the Northern would not oppose the sepa- 
ration, and would fail if they did.* Alex- 
ander Humboldt demonstrated to Mr. 
Ticknor, in 1817, how utterly idle were all 
the expectations then entertained of the 
immediate and forcible emancipation of 
South America: — 


Without knowing it, he answered every ar- 
gument Madame de Staél had used, this morn- 
ing, to persuade me that the fate gf the south 
was as much decided as the fate of our inde- 
pendence was at the capture of Yorktown ; 
and I note the fact at this moment, to wait 
the event that will decide which of these two 
personages is right. 


At Geneva, which he takes on his way 
to Italy, he makes the acquaintance of the 
leading men of letters and science, whom 
he found forming there the first caste in 
society: “A man who is either of these 
needs nothing else to procure him estima- 
tion and deference. I do not believe there 
is another city of twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants in Europe or America of which 
this could be said.” He passes an even- 
ing at Madame Rilliet’s (a friend of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s), of whom Benjamin Con- 
stant said, “ Madame Rilliet a toutes les 
vertus quelle affecte;” and he dines at 
Baron Bonstetten’s, where he is struck 
with the exhibition of talent, and particu- 
larly with De Candolle, professor of bot- 
any, “ who has great powers of conversa- 
tion, without that attempt at brilliancy 
and epigram which I find in Paris society, 


* Cuvres, vol. ii. p. 354 
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and which I have found here only in 
Dumont.” 

His speculations on the Campagna, and 
his description of St. Peter’s by moon- 
light, prove him to be possessed of imag- 
ination and sensibility ; but his main inter- 
est at Rome, as at other places, is the 
society. This he finds mostly composed 
of strangers. 
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Society in Rome is certainly a remarkable 
thing, different from society in every other 
part of the world. Among the Romans them- 
selves the elegant and cultivated class is really 
so small, the genuine character, civilization, 
and refinement of the country are so worn out 
and degraded, that even in their own capital, 
they are not able and do not pretend to give a 
tone to society and intercourse. 


England and Germany were then repre- 
sented by the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lady Douglas, Madame de Humboldt, 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, and the crown prince 
of Bavaria. Count Funchal, the Portu- 
guese ambassador, entertained with state 
and magnificence ; and the Russian ambas- 
sador gave little dinners to a select and 
cultivated circle, of which Mr. Ticknor 
formed one. 


Of Frenchmen there are very few here now, 
and really the solemn grandeur of Roman 
greatness does not well suit them. Winckel- 
mann says, in one of his curious letters to 
Berendis, “A Frenchman is not to be im- 
proved here. Antiquity and he contradict one 
another ;” and since I have been here I have 
seen and felt a thousand proofs of the justness 
of the remark. . . . Simond himself, though I 
think him in general a cool, impartial man, 
stands ‘up a mere Frenchman as soon as you 
get him upon the subject of antiquities, of 
which he seems to have about as just notions 
as divines have of the world before the 
flood.... 

Of the Russians there are a good many that 
circulate in general society, and talk French 
and English fluently; but, really, wherever I 
have seen this people, I have found them so 
abdicating their nationality and taking the hue 
of the society they are among, that I have 
lost much of my respect for them. 


In May, 1818, we find him at Madrid, 
congratulating himself on his prospects, 
having letters to nearly every one of the 
foreign ministers, to the pope’s nuncio from 
Consalvi, to the secretaries of the three 
royal academies, etc. The originality and 
poetry of the national character elicit his 
admiration and surprise. 


Would you believe it ?—I speak not at all 
of the highest class, — what seems mere fic- 
tion and romance in other countries is matter 
of observation here, and, in all that relates to 
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manners, Cervantes anc Le Sage are histo- 
rians. 


Another consideration forced upon him 
is how the Spaniards contrived to get on 
without a regular or efficient administra- 
tion of any kind. 


Vet, with all these gross and portentous 
defects, — without a police and with an Inqui- 
sition, without an administration of justice 
and with legalized, systematic corruption in 
all its branches, — the Spanish government (if 
it deserve the name) still seems to fulfil the 
great object a government should always pro- 
pose to itself ; fora more quiet, orderly peo- 
ple, a people more obedient and loyal, I have 
not seen in Europe. 


This is still true of the provinces which 
have not been reached by the contagion of 
republicanism. The rural population of 
Spain require simply to be let alone, and 
think it a positive hardship to be obliged 
to play their part in representative institu- 
tions by a vote. What especially struck 
him in the bull-fights was the Saturnalian 
license permitted at them. 


Of an uncommonly brave and persevering 
bull, several young men in my neighborhood 
cried out repeatedly that he was fit to be the 
president of the Cortes, and of another, who 
shrunk from the contest after receiving only 
two blows from the ficador, apparently the 
same persons kept shouting, . . . that he was 
as cowardly as a king... . The bull-fights 
are, indeed, a warrant and apology for all 
sorts of licentiousness in language, in the same 
way the Roman shows were; and, like the 
amphitheatre of Flavius, that of Madrid would 
furnish a little anthology of popular wit, 
which, though it might strongly savor of vul- 
garity, could hardly fail to be very eharacter- 
istic and amusing. 

Speaking of a grand court festival, he 
says that it was there he saw for the first 
time Palafox, the Marquis of St. Simond, 
the Duke of Infantado, and “the Maid of 
Zaragoza, dressed as a captain of dra- 
goons, and with a character as impudent 
as her uniform implies.” If this were so, 
she must have been spoiled by glory. 
Lord Byron says that, when he was at 
Seville, she walked daily on the Prado, 
decorated with medals and orders, by 
command of the Junta. 


Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Oh, had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal- 

black veil, 
Heard her light lively tones in lady’s 
bower — 
Her lover sinks —she sheds no ill-timed tear : 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post. 
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In a note to this stanza it is stated that 
“when she first attracted notice, by mount- 
ing a battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room, she was in 
her twenty-second year, exceedingly pretty, 
and in a soft feminine style of beauty.” * 
But this description is more applicable to 
another heroine of the siege, the Countess 
Burita, who, “young, delicate, and beauti- 
ful,” was constantly in the thickest of the 
fire. According to Southey, Augustina, 
the maid, was a handsome woman of the 
lower class, who snatched a match from a 
dead artilleryman, fired off a twenty-six 
pounder, and vowed never to quit the gun 
with life. That he was her lover, sounds 
like a poetic fiction. 

The Archbishop of Granada, to whom 
Mr. Ticknor carried a letter from the 
nuncio, was a type of character as well 
worth studying as the patron of Gil Blas. 


With strong masculine sense, and even a 
bold, original style of thought and talk, he is 
one of the most grossly superstitious and 
ignorant men I ever met. . . . I recollect that 
in giving me an account of an irreligious man, 
he said, “ He believes neither in God, Christ, 
nor even the Virgin;” and in describing a 
library he had at Xerez, he said, that among 
the MSS. there were autographs of every one 
of the apostles and prophets, most of which 
had wrought and still work miracles, 


At the archbishop’s he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Count Polentinos, of 
Madrid, who had come to Granada fora 
lawsuit which had been pending two hun- 
dred and eleven years. He confidently 
believed that it had been at last terminat- 
ed in his favor, although one more appeal 
was still open to his adversary. He de- 
scribed his case as by no means an ex- 
ceptional one. 

*The Bishop of Malaga was an epicure 
of the first water — Mr. Ticknor calls him 
a glutton — besides being the orator and 
politician who had been the principal au- 
thor of the free constitution of Spain. 


As I brought an especial letter to him from 
the nuncio, he made a great dinner for me, to 
which he invited the governor, the captain of 
the port, Count Teba, and all the persons he 
was aware I knew, several of the. nobility of 
the city, etc., in all about forty persons. 
His cook made good the boast it is said he 
ventured, when the bishop received him, “that 
the king should not dine so well as the bishop 
of Malaga,” for such a luxurious dinner I have 
rarely beheld, and never one so elaborate. 
The bread, as he told me himself, came from 


* Byron’s Works, Murray’s one-volume edition. 
Childe Harold,”’ cantos 55 and 56 and note. 
t Southey’s “‘ Peninsular War,” vol. ii. p. 14. 
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five-and-twenty miles off, because the baker is 
better ; all the water is brought on mules fifty 
miles. from a fountain that has the reputation 
of stimulating the appetite and promoting 
digestion; he had meats on the table from 
every part of Spain, pastry from Holland, and 
wines from all over Europe. In short, taking 
his eloquence, his culture, and his dinner 
together, he is as near the original of Gil 
Blas’ Bishop of Granada as a priest of the 
nineteenth century need be; and if he should 
ever come to the archbishopric, which is prob- 
able, nothing will be wanting but the shrewd, 
practical secretary to complete the group 
which Le Sage has so admirably drawn. 


Mr. Ticknor keeps steadily in view the 
main object of his journey to the Penin- 
sula — the collection of materials for his 
meditated lectures and works; but after 
his return to Paris December 22, 1818, 
he sets down that, after having been four 
months at Madrid and one at Lisbon, be- 
sides journeys to the great cities of Anda- 
lusia, he was obliged to come back to 
Paris to find books and means neither 
Spain nor Portugal could supply. At 
Paris he is welcomed as before at all the 
best houses, and remarks, with a touch of 
self-complacency, that men of letters are 
everywhere in request. 


I was never anywhere that I did not meet 
them, and under circumstances where nothing 
but their literary merit could have given them 
a place... . All, however, is not on the bright 
side... . Almost everybody who comes to 
these sa/ons comes to say a few brilliant things, 
get a reputation for esprit,—the god who 
serves for Penates in French houses, —and 
then hasten away to another coterie to produce 
the same effect. This is certainly the general 
tone of these societies ; it is brilliant, graceful, 
superficial, and hollow. 


In January we find him again in Lon- 
don, spending much of his time at Holland 
House, or in the Holland House society, 
and noting down his impressions of those 


who shone or figured in it. After a two 
days’ visit to Hatfield, he proceeds to 
Woburn. The day after his arrival hap- 
pened to be the last day of the shooting- 
season, and preparations were made for a 
grand da¢tue that should maintain the rep- 
utation of the Abbey as the first sporting- 
ground in England. 


Mr. Adair, Lord John, and myself declined, 
as no sportsmen, and so the number was re- 
duced to eleven, of whom seven were excellent 
shots. The first gun was fired a little before 
twelve, the last at half past five ; and when, 
after the dinner-cloth was removed in the 
evening, the gamekeeper appeared, dressed in 
all his paraphernalia, and rendered in his ac- 
count, it was found that four hundred and four 
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hares, partridges, and pheasants had been 
killed, of which more than half were pheas- 
ants. The person who killed the most was 
Lord Spencer, though the oldest man there. 
This success, of course, gave great spirits to 
the party at dinner ; a good deal of wine was 
consumed, —though nobody showed any dis- 
position to drink to excess, —and the evening 
passed off very pleasantly. It was certainly 
as splendid a specimen as I could have hoped 
to see, of what is to be considered peculiarly 
English in the life of a British nobleman of 
the first class at his country-seat. I enjoyed 
it highly. 

The present race of game-preservers 

will smile with contempt at such a bag. 
. Writing from Edinburgh (March 1, 
1819) to his father, he remarks that when 
a number of persons are met together, as 
at a dinner, the conversation is rarely 
general: “One person makes a speech, 
and then another, and finally it stops, no- 
body knows why.” In illustration of this 
peculiarity of Scotch conversation, and its 
metaphysical turn, Lord Jeffrey used to re- 
late that once, when one of these unex- 
pected “flashes of silence” occurred, a 
young lady, unconscious that she was the 
sole speaker, went on, “ As to what you 
were saying, sir, about the abstract nature 
of love.” 

Walpole has made us familiar with the 
surpassing charms of the Gunnings, when 
crowds collected in Piccadilly to see them 
pass. The Brandlings and Sheridans of 
our time were the observed of all observ- 
ers; and it would be difficult to exceed 
the impression produced by the Count- 
ess Castiglione on her first appearance at 
Holland House. But we were not aware 
that there wasa Scotch beauty in 1819 
who worked similar wonders in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of the Northern Athens. 


There was a young lady staying there 
(Count Flahaut’s), too, who drew a great deal 
of company to the house, Miss McLane, the 
most beautiful lady in Scotland, and one, in- 
deed, whose beauty has wrought more wonders 
than almost anybody’s since the time of 
Helen ; for she has actually been followed by 
the mob in the street, until she was obliged to 
take refuge in a shop from their mere admira- 
tion, and gave up going to the theatre because 
the pit twice rose up, and, taking off their 
hats to show it was done in respect, called 
upon her to come to the front of the box 
where she sat, and stand up, that they might 
see her. 


He himself was not particularly struck by 
her, although her conversation was pleasant 
and unaffected, and her, consciousness of 
her beauty was mingled with no conceit. 
“ It was like an historical fact to her. She 
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had half the titles in Scotland at her feet.” 
She made a respectable not a brilliant 
marriage, lost her beauty by a painful 
malady, and died a melancholy wreck. 

At Edinburgh he lived intimately with 
Scott, and mentions how lightly the author 
of “Waverley” treated the imputed au- 
thorship in 1819. Lady Hume asked his 
daughter Sophia, afterwards Mrs. Lock- 
hart, to sing “ Rob Roy,” an old ballad. 
The request visibly embarrassed her, and 
running across the room to her father and 
blushing deeply, she whispered something 
to him. “Yes, my dear,” was his reply, 
loud enough to be heard; “sing it, to be 
sure, if you are asked, and ‘ Waverley’ and 
‘ The Antiquary,’ too, if there be any such 
ballads.” One afternoon he was invited 
by Scott to dine with him, and go to the 
theatre and see “Rob Roy.” Scott did 
not attempt to conceal his delight during 
the performance, and, when it was over, 
exclaimed, *“ That’s fine, sir; I think that 
is very fine ;” and then looking up with 
one of his most comical Scotch expres- 
sions of face, half-way between cunning 
and humor, he added : “ All I wish is 
that Jedediah Cleishbotham could be here 
to enjoy it.” 

Among other anecdotes, Mr. Scott told me 
that he once travelled with Tom Campbell in 
a stagecoach alone, and that, to beguile the 
time, they talked of poetry, and began to re- 
peat some. At last Scott asked Campbell for 
something of his own, and he said there was 
one thing he had written but never printed, 
that was full of “drums and trumpets and 
blunderbusses and thunder,” and he didn’t 
know if there was anything good init. And 
then he repeated “ Hohenlinden.” Scott lis- 
tened with the greatest interest, ahd, when he 
had finished, broke out, “ But, do you know, 
that’s devilish fine ; why, it’s the finest thing 
you ever wrote, and it must be printed !” 


He takes the Lake country on his way 
southward, and is cordially received by 
Southey and Wordsworth. At Birming- 
ham, he is the guest of Dr. Parr; and a 
renewed intimacy with Mackintosh at 
Holland House leads to an invitation to 
Haileybury, where he meets Lord John 
(now Earl) Russell, Sismondi, and Malthus. 


Malthus is, what anybody might anticipate, 
a plain man, with plain manners, apparently 
troubled by few prejudices, and not much of 
the irritability of authorship, but still talking 
occasionally with earnestness. In_ general, 
however, I thought he needed opposition, but 
he rose to the occasion, whatever it might be. 


He found Hazlitt living in Milton’s 
house (the house where he dictated “ Par- 
adise Lost”), and occupying the room 
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where, according to tradition, he kept the 
organ on which he loved to play. “I 
should rather say Hazlitt sat in it; for ex- 
cepting his table, three chairs, and an old 
picture, this enormous room was empt 

and zmnoccupied.” It was whitewashed, 
and he had scribbled in pencil scraps of 
— thoughts and phrases on the 
walls. 


His conversation was much of the same 
kind, generally in short sentences, quick and 
pointed, dealing much in allusions, and rely- 
ing a good deal on them for success ; as when 
he said, with apparent satisfaction, that Cur- 
ran was the Homer of blackguards, and after- 
wards, when the political state of the world 
came up, said of the emperor Alexander, that 
“he is the Sir Charles Grandison of Europe.” 


What most struck him in Godwin was 
his cool, dogged manner, exactly oppo- 
site to everything he had imagined of the 
author of “St. Leon” and “Caleb Wil- 
liams.” 


The true way, however, to see these people 
was to meet them all together, as I did once 
at dinner at Godwin’s, and once at a convoca- 
tion, or “Saturday Night Club,” at Hunt’s, 
where they felt themselves bound to show off 
and produce an effect ; for then Lamb’s gen- 
tle humor, Hunt’s passion, and Curran’s volu- 
bility, Hazlitt’s sharpness and point, and 
Godwin’s great head full of cold brains, all 
coming into contact and conflict, and agreeing 
in nothing but their common hatred of every- 
thing that has been more successful than their 
own works, made one of the most curious and 
amusing o//a podrida I ever met. 


One of the incidents that confirmed the 
supremacy of Almack’s was the exclusion 
of the hero of Waterloo for coming after 
the specified hour. Mr. Ticknor wit- 
nessed this incident. After dining at 
Lord Downshire’s, he accompanied the 
ladies to Almack’s. They called on Lady 
Mornington on their way, where they met 
the duke. On his ‘remarking that he 
thought he should look in at Almack’s by- 
and-by, his mother exclaimed, “Ah, 
Arthur, you had better go in time, for you 
know Lady Jersey will make no allowance 
for you.” He neglected the warning; 
and a short time after the Downshire 
party had entered the room, Mr. Ticknor, 
who was standing near Lady Jersey, heard 
one of the attendants say to her, “ Lady 
Jersey, the Duke of Wellington is at the 
door and desires to be admitted.” “ What 
o’clock is it?” she asked. “Seven min- 
utes after eleven, your ladyship.” She 
paused a moment, and then said, with 
emphasis and distinctness, “Give my 
compliments —give Lady Jersey’s com- 
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pliments to the Duke of Wellington, and 
say she is very glad that the first enforce- 
ment of the rule of exclusion is such that 
hereafter no one can complain of its ap- 
plication. He cannot be admitted.” This 
was in 1819. Another traditional story is 
that, about the same time, the Duchess of 
Northumberland was refused a ticket on 
the ground tbat, although a woman of 
rank, she was not a woman of fashion. 
The fact is, she was refused for not sub- 
mitting to the preliminary of an introduc- 
tion to the patronesses; their rule being 
that no one could be admitted who was 
not on the visiting-list of one of them. 

Mr. Ticknor reached home, after four 
ears’ absence, on the 6th of June, 1819. 
Boston then abounded in men of genius 
or learning,—-Webster, the Everetts, 
Prescott, Bowditch, Channing, etc., — who 
left him no reason to regret the brilliant 
European society to which he had just 
bidden a long farewell. That his cos- 
mopolitan pursuits had not crushed or 
refined away his nationality is shown by 
the burst of enthusiasm to which he gives 
vent at the sight of the rock at New 
Plymouth, on which the first boat-load of 
pilgrims from the “ Mayflower” landed 
on Monday, December 22, 1620. 


I have seldom had more lively feelings from 
the associations of place than I had when I 
stood on this blessed rock; and I doubt 
whether there be a place in the world where a 
New England man should feel more gratitude, 


pride, and veneration than when he stands | b 


where the first man stood who began the pop- 
ulation and glory of his country. The Colos- 
seum, the Alps, and Westminster Abbey have 
nothing more truly classical, to one who feels 
as he ought to feel, than this rude and bare 
rock. 


His formal induction to the professor- 
ship of the French and Spanish languages, 
and that of the belles-letters, took place 
on the roth of August, 1819; when he 
delivered an inaugural discourse, in which 
the range and variety of his attainments 
were no less remarkable than the fresh- 
ness and lucidity of his style. Occasion- 
ally rising to eloquence, he blends feeling 
and fancy with the condensed recapitula- 
tion of interesting facts ; as in tracing the 
tone and spirit of Spanish poetry : — 


It breaks upon us with the dawn of their 
modern history, in their unrivailed ballads ; 
the earliest breathings at once of poetical and 
popular feeling among them, whose echoes, 
like the sweet voice of Ariel amidst the tu- 
mults of the tempest, come to us in the pauses 
of that tremendous warfare which seems, alter- 
nately, one merciless and interminable battle, 
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wasting generation after generation, and a 
single wild adventure running through whole 
centuries of romance and glory. 

And finally we see it in the individual lives 
of their authors, which have been, to an un- 
paralleled degree, lives of adventure and hazard, 
—in Garcilasso, whose exquisite pastorals 
hardly prepare us for the heroic death he died, 
before the face of his emperor; in Ercilla, 
who wrote the best of Spanish epics at the 
feet of the Andes, amidst the perils of war, 
and in the wastes of the wilderness ; in Lope 
de Vega on board the Armada, and in Cer- 
vantes, wounded at Lepanto, and a slave in 
Barbary ; in Quintana’s prison, and Moratin’s 
exile. 

In September 1821 he married Miss 
Anna Eliot, the daughter of a successful 
merchant, receiving with her a fortune 
which, combined with that inherited from 
his father, “enabled him to live at ease, 
with unpretending elegance.” An impos- 
ing description of his house is given by 
Hawthorne in his “ American Notes;” 
and Miss Edgeworth had heard so much 
of the library, which Hawthorne calls a 
stately and beautiful room, that she re- 
quested Mrs. Ticknor tosend hera sketch . 
of it, concerning which she writes : — 


But, my dear madam, ten thousand books, 
about ten thousand books, do you say this 
library contains? My dear Mrs. Ticknor! 
Then I am afraid you must have double rows, 
and that is a plague. ... Your library is 
thirty-four by twenty-two, you say. But, to 
eé sure, you have not given me the height, 
and that height may make out room enough. 
Pray have it measured for me, that I may 
drive this odious notion of double rows out of 
my head. 


Circumstances (including domestic afflic- 
tions) on which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
led him, in the spring of 1835, to throw up 
his professorship and pay a second visit to 
Europe, taking the whole of his family (a 
wife and two daughters) along with him. 
On arriving in London, he is received on 
the same footing at nearly the same houses 
as before ; and the changes that had taken 
place in the course of sixteen years are 
carefully noted. The decline of Almack’s 
was one. 


It struck me, however, that there were 
fewer of the leading nobility and fashion there 
than formerly, and that the general cast of the 
company was younger. I talked with Lady 
Cowper, Lady Minto, and Lord Falmouth, for 
I hardly knew any one else, and was very well 
pleased when, at two o’clock, the ladies de- 
clared themselves ready to come home. 


Dining with a distinguished party at 
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Holland House, he remarks that the con- 
versation was “a little louder and more 
bruyant than when I was in England be- 
fore, in similar company.” 

On the 25th of July, 1835, they set out 
on a tour through England and Wales, 
travelling in a roomy carriage with four 
horses, and cross from Holyhead to Dublin 
on the gth of August, to be present at the 
fifth meeting of the British Association. 
Here, of course, they are brought in con- 
tact with a host of celebrities, including 
Lady Morgan and Moore. On the 21st 
they go by invitation to Edgeworthtown, 
where they spend three days, during which 
Mr. Ticknor managed to elicit much curi- 
ous literary information from Miss Edge- 
worth, who immediately afterwards wrote 
to a friend that, after having seen and 
heard the persons most distinguished for 
conversational talents in Great Britain, 
France, and Switzerland — Talleyrand, 
Dumont, Mackintosh, Scott, Sydney 
Smith, etc., etc. —she could with strict 
truth declare that Mr. Ticknor appeared 
to her fully on an equality with the most 
admired ; “in happy apposite readiness of 
recollection and application of knowledge, 
stores of anecdote, ease in producing them, 
and depth of reflection.” Yet two literary 
men, with whom (besides other meetings) 
he records a “jolly” dinner —the party 
being limited to five —in 1857, have not 
the smallest recollection of his person, 
manner, or tone. The only solution is 
that he was a capital listener, who was 
content to let others fazre le frais, reserv- 
ing himself for the quieter interchange of 
mind; and it is to this habit that we are 
indebted for the stores of anecdote and 
observation he has ‘hived up. ' 

Before returning to London he visits 
Southey and Wordsworth, both of whom’ 
he finds as frank and communicative as 
ever. “ Wordsworth, as usual, talked the 
whole time; ” and it would seem, as usual, 
about himself. Southey was more dis- 
cursive, although he, too, spoke of his own 
works and projects. “He says he has 
written no Quarterly Reviews for two 
years, and means to write no more; that 
reviews have done more harm than good,” 
etc. He attends the York Musical Festi- 
val, spends two days at Mulgrave Castle, 
three at Mr. Gaskell’s and two at Went- 
worth House, to which, on the pressing 
invitation of Lord Fitzwilliam, he returns 
for a second visit on October 3rd. He is 
here presented to Lord Spencer, the Lord 
Althorpe of the Grey administration, 
who, “in talking a little politics,” happened 
to speak of Lord Lyndhurst, to whom he 
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gave all praise for temper and ability, but 
declared to be entirely unprincipled. In 
illustration he cited the history of his own 
Bill for the Recovery of Small Debts, 
which, he said, Lord Lyndhurst (then 
solicitor-general), on its being first men- 
tioned to him, entirely approved. 


He (Lord Althorpe) introduced the bill, and 
was surprised beyond measure to have Mr. 
Solicitor Copley oppose it in a very able and 
acute argument. He went over instantly and 
spoke .to him on the subject, and reminded 
him of what he had previously said in its 
favor, in private, to which “Copley made no 
sort of reply but by a hearty laugh.” Lord 
Eldon, however, on whom Copley’s promotion 
then depended, it was found afterwards, was 
opposed to the bill, and this explained it. 
Later the government changed its opinion on 
the measure; Lord Althorpe introduced it 
again, received the most efficient, good-tem- 
pered, and sagacious support for it, both in 
committee and in the House, and carried it, 
with Copley’s aid, in every stage, and in every 
way, except debate. 

As already intimated, Mr. Ticknor’s an- 
ecdotes must be taken with some grains of 
allowance when they relate to subjects re- 
mote from his own studies and associa- 
tions. He was clearly wrong about the 
Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, and he 
must have carried off a confused and mis- 
taken impression of what Lord Spencer 
told him about his bill; the detailed his- 
tory of which is given in the recently pub- 
lished memoir of that nobleman. The 
government did not change its opinion of 
the measure: he did not carry it; he gave 
it up in disgust, because he rceived no ef- 
ficient support. “Even Lord Brougham, 
with his great eloquence and capacity 
for legal reform, long struggled in vain 
in the same course; nor was it until a 
quarter of a century had passed away that 
such an act as Lord Althorpe had contem- 
plated became the law of the land.”* As 
to its being carried “ with Copley’s aid,” 
one of the most memorable episodes in 
Lord Lyndhurst’s career was his opposi- 
tion to the measure when brought forward 
by Lord Brougham in 1833. This, again, 
has been grossly misrepresented. In ref- 
erence to the majority for. the second 
reading, Mr. Charles Greville sets down: 
“ Lyndhurst is in sucha rage at his defeat 
in the House of Lords on the Local 
Courts Bill, that he swore at first he 
would never come there again.” ¢ The 
exact contrary was the fact. Before leav- 
ing the House after the division he sent 


* Memoir, p. 195. 
t Greville’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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for a barrister who had been engaged to 
collect materials for him, and begged him 
to prepare for a renewal of the contest, 
frankly attributing the failure to his own 
negligence. On the third reading, he 
made a masterly reply to Lord Brougham, 
and the bill was thrown out. 

Mr. Ticknor left London with his fam- 
ily on the 23rd of October, 1835, with the 
intention of passing the winter at Dresden. 
From Brussels he devotes a day to Water- 
loo, and it is to be regretted that he did 
not devote an hour or two to a preliminary 
study of the battle; for, not knowing that 
the duke on the night of the 15th of June 
had decided on fighting Napoleon at 
Waterloo if not able to stop him at 
Quatre Bras, Mr. Ticknor says that “the 
English, retreating from Ligny and 
Quatre Bras after the battles of the 16th, 
had no choice but to fight here. They 
could fall back no farther.” Why could 
they not have fallen back on Brussels by 
the same road through which they had 
advanced ? 


It was [he thinks], all plain: the battle, the 
positions, the movements, everything ; and all 
intelligible at a single glance. . . . On look- 
ing it all over, and considering the state of the 
battle at four o’clock, which had begun at 
eleven, I came somewhat unexpectedly to the 
conclusion that, if the Prussians had not come 
up, the English would have been beaten. 
This, in fact, I understand is now the general 
opinion, but it certainly was not so held in 
England soon after the battle, and it was not 
my own impression till I had been over the 
field. 


The aspect of the field proves nothing 
as to the controverted point. It is en- 
tirely a question of time. According to 
the duke’s memorandun, the first intima- 
tion of the approach of Prussians was a 
vague report brought from the left of the 
English army at about six in the evening. 
The state of the battle, therefore, could 
not have been what Mr. Ticknor supposes 
it at four; and, to the best of our belief, 
it has never been the general opinion out 
of France that the English would have 
been beaten if the Prussians had not come 
up. The battle might have been a drawn 
battle, which the arrival of the Prussians 
the day following must equally have con- 
verted into a rout. Such, certainly, was 
the deliberate conviction of the duke. 

At Dresden, and on his way there by 
Bonn and Weimar, he sees Von Raumer, 
Schlegel, and Tieck; and strikes up a 
friendship, leading to a sustained corre- 
spondence during their joint lives, with 
Prince John of Saxony, the translator of 
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the “Jnferno.” At Berlin, the most re- 
markable of the personages with whom 
he mixes and talks are Ancillon the prime 
minister, Alexander von Humboldt, Lord 
William Russell, Savigny, and Varnhagen 
von Ense. From Ancillon he learns the 
true version of Madame de Staél’s asking 
Fichte to give her “um petit quart 
@heure” to explain his system. At 
Savigny’s he meets the Baroness von 
Arnheim, and (with a want of gallantry 
which would make Lord Macaulay turn in 
his grave) notes down that, when she 
wrote the famous Bettina letters, she was 
forty instead of fifteen as people were led 
to believe, and Goethe past seventy. 
Comparing Prince Metternich with Car- 
dinal Mazarin, Talleyrand (as reported by 
Lord Macaulay) said: “ $’y trouve beau- 
coup a redire. Le eardinal trompait 
mats tl ne mentait pas. Or, M. de Met- 
ternich ment toujours et ne trompe 
jamais!” It would seem from some 
passages in the long and (as regards form) 
confidential conversation to which Mr. 
Ticknor was admitted with him at Vienna, 
that the prince had heard of this sarcasm, 
and was eager to neutralize it. Speaking 
of democracy, he said: “Eu Europe 
Cest un mensonge, et je hats le mensonge.” 
Again, in asserting his own consistency : — 


But since I have been here I have always 
been the same, —/’ai été toujours le méme. Fe 
n'ai trompé personne, et cest par cette raison que 
je wai pas un ennemi personnel au monde. 1 
have had many colleagues, I have been obliged 
to remove many of them, —/’ai éé obligé d’en 
Srapper beaucoup, — but I never deceived them, 
and not one of them is now my personal 
enemy, Jas un seul. I have been consulted at 
different times by many heads of parties in 
other countries, who wanted to make great 
changes or revolutions. I have always talked 
with them, as I now talk with you, directly, 
frankly, truly, — directement, franchement, avec 
vérité; very often afterwards I have crushed 
them, —je des ai écrasés,—but I have never 
deceived them, and they are not now my per- 
sonal enemies. 


It is difficult to understand how any ex- 
tent of self-complacency or self-delusion 
could induce an experienced statesman to 


run on in this fashion. The conversation 
(or monologue) lasted above an hour and 
a half, and was throughout in the same 
tone. In the following September, Hum- 
boldt wrote to Mr. Ticknor : — 


Le prince Metternich, que j’ai vu 4 Teplitz, 
a été ravi des entretiens qu’il a eus avec vous, 
Né dans une république, vous aurez, pourtant, 
paru plus raisonnable a ses yeux, que ce qu’il 
appelle mon libéralisme. 
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His second tour in Italy is even more 
productive of amusement and instruction 
than the first ; but we can only find time 
for a general reflection ortwo. He writes 
to his friend, Dana, from Rome, February 
22, 1837: — 


. . » Youask me if I cannot tell you some- 
thing to comfort an old Tory. +I cannot. 
What Prince Metternich, the Phoenix of To- 
ries, said to me over and over again, in a 
curious conversation I had with him last sum- 
mer, is eminently true to my feelings, and 
would be, perhaps, still more so to yours, if 
you were travelling about as I am, — “Z’éat 
actuel del Europe mest dégottant.” 


The state of the New World fortunately 
consoles him for the corruption and de- 
crepitude of the Old. 


In the United States we have the opposite 
defects ; but I greatly prefer them. We have 
the great basis of purity in our domestic life 
and relations, which is so broadly wanting 
here. We have men in the less-favored por- 
tions of society, who have so much more in- 
tellect, will, and knowledge, that, compared 
with similar classes here, those I am among 
seem of an inferior order in creation. Indeed, 
taken as a general remark, a man is much 
more truly a maz with us than he is elsewhere ; 
and, notwithstanding the faults that freedom 
brings out in him, it is much more gratifying 
and satisfying to the mind, the affections, the 
soul, to live in our state of society, than in any 
I know of on this side of the Atlantic. 


If Mr. Ticknor had lived to watch the 
working of the institutions of the United 
States under emergencies like the War of 
Secession, he would not have been so eager 
to challenge this comparison. Commercial: 
probity has become a byword at New York; 
corruption has invaded every department |] 
of the government; and domestic life no 
longer rests on that great basis of purity 
which he supposes to be a myth on this side 
of the Atlantic. A recent writer, who has 
made a conscientious study of the subject 
in allits branches, after mentioning the 
female agitation for women’s rights, re- 
marks : — 


The disorder of morals follows that of the 
understanding, and we must make a material 
deduction from our estimate of American 
morality, formerly. so justly vaunted.... 


Prostitution abounds in the great towns. Do- 
mestic dramas,,assassinations, elopements are 
multiplied to a startling extent ; the watering- 
places are for the richer classes fixed places of 
resort, open to the most shameful licentious- 
ness. . . . Moreover, the notions of marriage, 
of conjugal faith, and adultery, will soon lose 
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all practical signification, so commonly prace 
tised is divorce.* 


In a letter of the preceding year (1836) 
to Prescott, he remarks that, taking all 
things together, it is stid very comfortable 
to be an American, and is on the whole 
an extremely good passport to general 
kindness and good-will. 


At any rate, I would not change my pass- 
port—signed by some little scamp of an 
under-secretary at Washington, whose name 
I have forgotten — for any one of the fifteen 
hundred that are lying with it at the Police in 
Dresden, from Russia, France, and England. 


From Paris, February 20, 1838, after 
stating that he had been to from twenty to 
five-and-twenty of the principal sa/ons, he 
writes : — 


One thing strikes me in all these places. I 
find no English. Though there are thirty 
thousand now in Paris, they can hardly get 
any foothold in French society, and it is only 
when you are at a great ball—at court or 
elsewhere — that you meet them. 


Not many years later, the American 
Colonel Thorne, of ball-giving notoriety, 
meeting the late Lord Cantilupe at a salon 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, said to him, 
with a patronizing air, “I am happy to 
meet your lordship in this society.” We 
are afraid, therefore, that there is no de- 
nying the fact that a high-born and accom- 
plished Englishman may then have thought 
himself fortunate to be admitted to the 
same circles as an average American of 
the travelling class. Why was this? A 
very clever woman, who has had ample 
opportunities of observing both English 
and American travellers, states that “the 
merits of both have beenamiably summed 
up by our epigrammatic friends: ‘ Ofez 
du gentilhomme tout ce qui le rend aima- 
ble, vous avez l Anglais ; 6tez del Anglais 
tout ce qui le rend supportable, vous avez 
LAméricain,” 

Without going quite to this extent, we 
may assume that an American has no 
superiority over an Englishman of the 
same class of life in polish, refinement, or 
agreeability; yet it would be impossible 
for an Englishman without birth, fortune, 
fame, or social distinction as a starting- 


* Les Etats-Unis contemporains, ou Jes mceurs, les 
institutions, et les idées depuis la Guerre de la Séces- 
sion. Par Claudio Jannet, ouvrage précédé d’une let- 
tre de M. le Play. Paris, 1876. 

+ The Atlantic Monthly. (An Old Woman’s 
Gossip.”” By Mrs. Fanny Kemble. Under this title 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble is now publishing a series of im- 
pressions and reminiscences which, when completed, 
will form a curious and highly interesting autobioge 
raphy.) 
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point, to attain the position which Mr. 
Ticknor reached without either at a bound. 
The entire absence of ‘jealousy or rivalry 
on the part of the French has a good deal 
to do with American success; but this is 
not the sole advantage which our. trans- 
atlantic cousins derive from their nation- 
ality. They come from a country where 
there is no nobility, no privileged order, 
no recognized aristocracy of any kind. 
They are not expected to supply proofs of 
having been born in the purple ; their want 
of rank or title implies no inferiority : they 
have the benefit of the doubt. They are 
able to rely exclusively on their personal 
qualities; and there is one, perhaps the 
most essential to social success, to which 
one of their master spirits, Walt Whitman, 
confidently lays claim for them, “the air 
they have of persons who never knew 
how it felt to stand in the presence of 
superiors.” 

Two of the last men in England whom 
we should have suspected of the con- 
trasted weakness, of an undue conscious- 
ness of social inequality, were Hallam and 
Sydney Smith; yet, if we may believe 
Mr. Ticknor, they were both painfully op- 
pressed by it. He is describing (April 
2, 1838) a breakfast at Sydney Smith’s, 
when the conversation turned on the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy on the social 
relations and especially on the characters 
of men of letters : — 


To my considerable surprise, both Hallam 
and Smith, who have been to a singular de- 
gree petted and sought by the aristocracy, pro- 
nounced its influence noxious. They even 
spoke with great force and almost bitterness 
on the point. Smith declared that he had 
found the influence of the aristocracy, in his 
own case, “oppressive,” but added, ‘‘ How- 
ever, I never failed, I think, to speak my mind 
before any of them ; I hardened myself early.” 
Hallam agreed with him, and both talked 
with a concentrated force that showed how 
deeply they felt about it. In some respects, 
the conversation was one of the most remark- 
able I have ever heard ; and, as a testimony 
against aristocracy, on the point where aris- 
tocracy might be expected to work the most 
favorably, surprised me very much, 


This was forty years since; and it will 
be maaan that, when Hallam and 
Sydney Smith entered literary life, it was 
a moot point whether it was consistent 
with the position of a gentleman to be 
paid for his articles. In a letter dated 
May 1803, referring to his editorship, 
pp speaks of being “articled to a trade 
that is not perhaps the most respectable.” 
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nor dined with Sydney Smith at Lans- 
downe House, and “ seeing his free good 
humor, and the delight with which every- 
body listened to him, thought there were 
but small traces of the aristocratic oppres- 
sion of which he had so much complained 
in the morning.” 

Another entry relating to this breakfast 
runs thus : — 


Speaking of the Edinburgh Review, Mr. 
Smith said that it was begun by Jeffrey, Hor- 
ner, and himself; that he was the first editor 
of it, and that they were originally unwilling 
to give Brougham any direct influence over it, 
because he was so violent and unmanageable. 
After he—Smith—left Edinburgh, Jeffrey 
became the editor; “but,” said Smith, “I 
never would be a contributor on the common 
business footing. When I wrote an article, I 
used to send it to Jeffrey, and waited until it 
came out ; immediately after which I enclosed 
to him a bill, in these words, or words like 
them: ‘ Francis Jeffrey, Esq., to Rev. Sydney 
Smith, — To a very wise and witty article, on 
such a subject, so many sheets, at forty-five 
guineas a sheet.? And the money always 
came. I never worked for less.” 


According to Jeffrey, there was no edi- 
tor till he himself was named, ze. till after 
the first three numbers; and Sydney 
Smith’s account of enclosing bills must’ 
have been a joke : — 


To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet ; 
His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet. 


This (as Jeffrey states) was frequently 
much exceeded ; but Sydney Smith’s mode 
of charging per article must have been dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable, in his case, since 
it would often have takefi several of his 
early articles to make a sheet. He con- 
tributed seven to the first number, one of 
which occupies less than a page. In 1819, 
when he was at the height of his reputa- 
tion, he was driven to defend and apolo- 
gize for some of his articles instead of be- 
ing able to set his own price upon them.* 

Mr. Ticknor returned to Boston in the 
summer of 1838, and during the next ten 
years was almost exclusively occupied with 
the preparation of his “ History of Span- 
ish Literature,” the first edition of which 
appeared towards the end of 1849. Point- 
ing to the presentation copy on his table, 
Rogers remarked to Sir Charles Lyell: 
“TI am told that it has been the work of 
his life. How these Bostonians do work!” 
It was reviewed (favorably, as it well mer- 
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* Letter to Jeffrey. (‘‘ Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith.” By his Daughter, Lady Holland, vol. ii. pp. 
181, 182.) The early history of the Edinburgh Review 
is given in ‘Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey,’”’ vol. i. pp. 





The very day of the breakfast, Mr. Tick- 


131-136. 
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ited) in this journal by the learned and 
witty author of the “ Spanish Handbook,” 
and still keeps its place as the standard 
work upon the subject.* A fourth edition, 
carefully revised by him, appeared the 
year after his death. Congratulatory let- 
ters poured in on all sides; and Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, then United States min- 
ister, wrote to a friend: “I was present, a 
few evenings since, when the queen asked 
Mr. Macaulay what new book he could 
recommend for her reading. He replied 
that he would recommend her Majesty to 
send for the ‘History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,’ by an Americaa, Mr. Ticknor, of 
Boston.” t 

It was in the interests of the Free Li- 
brary of Boston that, in the fulness of his 
fame, he undertook his third and last visit 
to Europe, where much of his time was 
consequently spent in the congenial labor 
of selecting books. The changes he re- 
marked in London society were for the 
worse. 


London life seems to me to have become 
more oppressive than it ever was. The break- 
fasts, that used to be modest reunions of half 
a dozen, with a dish or two of cold meat, are 
now dinners in disguise, for fourteen to six- 
teen persons, with three or four courses of hot 
meats. Once we had wine. The lunches are 
much the same, with puddings, etc., added, 
and several sorts of wine; and the dinners 
begin at a quarter to half past eight, and last 
till near eleven. Twice, spiced wines were 
handed round with the meats, which I never 
saw before, and did not find nearly so savory 
as my neighbors did. Everything, in short, 
announced — even in the same houses —an ad- 
vance of luxury, which can bode no good to 
any people. But the tide cannot be,resisted. 


From Rome, January 25, 1851, he 
writes : — 


Society has grown more luxurious, more 
elaborate, and less gay. The ladies’ dresses, 
by their size, really embarrass it somewhat, and 
Queen Christina, with the ceremonies attend- 
ing such a personage everywhere, embarrasses 
it still more this year. Above all, it costs too 
much, 


The manners of the higher clergy, and 
probably of all classes of the clergy, are be- 
come more staid ; perhaps their characters are 


* It has been translated, with additions, into Spanish 
under the title of ‘* Historia de la Literatura Es- 
panola trad. al Castellano, con Adiciones y Notas 
Criticas.’ Por P. de Gayangos y E. Vedia. 4 vols., 
royal 8vo., Madrid, 1851-57. Don Pascual de Gayan- 
gos, one of the most distinguished men of letters that 
the Spain of his generation has produced, was in con- 
stant correspondence with the author during the com- 
position of the work, and afforded valuable aid. 

+ See “ Life of Lord Macaulay,” vol. ii. p. 30%. 
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improved, for I hear of fewer stories to their 
discredit. The first time I was invited to the 
Borgheses’ in 1836, was on a Sunday evening, 
and the first thing I saw when I entered was 
seven cardinals, four at one table, three at 
another, with their red skull-caps and Jieds de 
Similar ex- 
hibitions I witnessed all the season through, 
there and elsewhere. But this year I have 
not seen a single cardinal at a card-table. 


The higher clergy of the Established 
Church of England have similarly aban- 
doned whist. The last prelate who was 
in the habit of playing, and played the old 
game well, was the learned and eminently 
orthodox Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, 

Paris, the Paris of the Second Empire, 
was no longer, in 1851, what monarchical 
Paris had appeared in 1838. 


It was another atmosphere. Old times were 
forgotten; the-old manners gone. And what 
is to come in their place? Paris is externally 
the most magnificent capital in Europe, and is 
becoming daily more brilliant and attractive. 
But where are the old sa/ons,—their grace, 
their charming and peculiar wit, their con- 
versation that impressed its character upon 
the language itself, and made it, in many re- 
spects, what it is? 


His journal and letters during his last 
visit to England abound, as usual, with 
proofs of his insight into character. He 
struck up a close intimacy with Sir Ed- 
mund Head, and it is to him that he is 
most communicative of his impressions of 
their common friends, which are almost 
uniformly just. Thus, what struck him at 
once in Sir George Lewis was his instinc- 
tive fairness. 


He was singularly able and willing to change 
his opinion when new facts came to unsettle 
his old one. He seemed to do it too without 
regret... . I remember I used to think he 
had the greatest respect for facts of any man 
I ever saw, and an extraordinary power of de- 
termining from internal evidence what were 
such, 

How striking it is that two such scholars as 
he (Lewis) and Gladstone should have made 
such capital chancellors of the exchequer. 


To a letter of his after his return home, 
describing the excellent effects of the 
prince’s visit to the United States in 1860, 
Sir E. Head replies : — 


The views which you express with reference 
to the effect of the prince’s visit are, I be- 
lieve, quite correct. I have taken measures 
for letting the queen see such portions of your 
letter as bear directly on the benefits likely to 
accrue to both countries, and I hope you will 
not think me indiscreet in doing so, 
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He is as plain-spoken as could be 
wished about his own country. 


Our politics are in a state of great confu- 
sion, As the elder Adams said to me, when 
he was eighty-nine Bo old, about the poli- 
tics of the state of New York for seventy years 
previous, “ They are the devil’s incomprehen- 
sibles.” 


This was in 1858, before the commence- 
ment of the civil war, which he declared 
at once must be fought out. In April 
1863, he writes : — 


Whatever awaits us in the dark future de- 
pends, I believe, neither on elections nor 
speeches nor wise discussions, but on fighting. 
I have thought so ever since the affair of Fort 
Sumter, and fire cannot burn it out of me. 


The death of Prescott, January 27, 
1858, although neither sudden nor unex- 
pected, was asevere shock. Two months 
after the event he writes to his wife’s 
niece, Mrs. Twisleton: “I do not get ac- 
customed to the loss. Indeed, somethin 
or other seems to make it fall afresh oa 
heavier almost every day.” At whe re- 
quest of the family he immediately set 
about the “ Life of Prescott,” the publica- 
tion of which, from circumstances con- 
nected with public affairs, was delayed till 
1863. He was then seventy-two, an age 
at which he thought it prudent to give up 
authorship; but his mental powers were 
unimpaired, and till within a few days of 
his death, at seventy-nine, his principal 
enjoyments were derived from literary 
conversation or from books. His favor- 
ite reading in the decline of life was biog- 
raphy. He died on the 26th of January, 
1871. On the preceding New Year’s 
Day he was found reading the “Life of 
Scott” for (as he said) the fourth time ; 
and on being asked to recommend a sub- 
ject for reading, “ Take Boswell,” he said, 
“then Southey’s ‘Cowper,’ the lives of 
Mackintosh, Scott, Southey, and so on; 
the memoirs are so rich.” If the same 
request were made to us, we should say, 
Take Ticknor: the memoir is so rich, the 
tone and spirit are so good. No matter 
what your peculiar taste in this style of 
composition; no matter what Pw range 
of acquirement; rest assured that you 
will rise from the careful perusal of his 
journals and correspondence with a lively 
sense of seif-satisfaction —amused, in- 
structed and (we will venture to add) im- 
proved. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JOHN’S HERO. 


I. 


THE book, in which you take so warm 
an interest, is a mere work of fiction; and 
yet, as you judiciously observe, it is one 
without which no gentleman’s library is 
complete. You ask who wrote it. You 
will be surprised to hear that it was pro- 
duced by two authors. One of these is a 
man of world-wide reputation. The Jap- 
anese student has adopted him with the 
graceful costume of English civilization, 
and his name is misspelt by the Parisian 
journalist. The other author is compara- 
tively unknown: he is my friend, and his 
Christian name is John. 

Tom, Dick, Harry, John, and I were 
some few years ago a set atan Oxford col- 
lege. Widely different in character, we had 
each his friends outside the little circle ; but 
we five were bound most closely together 
by the memory of bright days of boyhood 
and of comical scrapes enjoyed by all 
together. But enough of this. We have 
left Oxford, and the old ties are loosened. 
Each has found for himself an absorbing 
occupation, and our intimacy has in some 
cases dwindled to a mere grunt in the 
street. The sagacious Tom is already a 
rising lawyer, and has lost his color. The 
graceful Dick offers incense at the shrine 
of art, draws daily longer limbs of sad- 
der women, and has already painted ten 
thousand sunflowers. Harry, our golden 
youth, whose Pactolus flows foaming from 
the paternal vats, walks with stiff legs in 
the park, and dances with bent knees in 
the ball-room. When in London he has 
his flowers from the country; when in the 
country, from Covent Garden. He plays 
his hockey on horseback, and does his 
skating on wheels; keeps a yacht in the 
harbor, and a stud in the stable; pays for 
one theatre, and goes every night to anoth- 
er,—in short, sees life, and is as bored 
by the sight as if he were not the grandson 
of a jovial tapster. Henry, Richard, and 
Thomas, friends of my youth, you have 
gone from me! Indeed | have no time to 
cultivate you farther, for I have an engross- 
ing Occupation too. My whole time and 
my whole attention are given to the study 
arid to the encouragement of John. John 
is the most remarkable young man of the 
age. Indeed he is too great for an age in 
which the division of labor is carried to 
excess. Tom delights in law; but how 
could John, with extended vision and im- 
patient genius, limit himself to the com- 
position of jargon for a conveyancer? 
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Dick revels gracefully in art; but how 
should John be content with a reputation 
for painting the sunny side of sheep? 
And indeed it seems likely that,’ as the 
great banker yields to the joint-stock com- 
pany, so will the great artist be super- 
seded by a union of the small, anda single 
canvas will display Mr. Hobson’s unri- 
valled cows reclining beneath the world-re- 
nowned elms of Mr. Thompson, while the 
stream duly patented by Mr. Jackson runs 
through the inimitable meadow of Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Robinson’s famous 
young lady in short-waisted white muslin 
treads the unpretending daisy of the mod- 
est Mr. Dixon. So is it with other pro- 
fessions. If it has been once admitted 
that an actor can play an old Frenchman, 
the world will, have none of his young 
Frenchman, nor of his old Englishman. 
He may play the Dutchman all his life 
and make a fortune thereby, but people 
won’t be bothered by his German, how- 
ever near the border. Finally, the man of 
letters, if he have a reputation for the 
knowledge of butter, will have his essay 
on cream returned to him with a civil note 
from his publisher. In such a world what 
place is there for John? He cannot be 
content to invent a machine for fixing the 
wire on corks. To make wire, cork, bot- 
tle, and explosive liquor, would scarce be 
work enough for him. He is agiant in an 
age of clever pigmies, and should have 
stood by the great Leonardo wielding the 
chisel, the brush, and the pen, or played a 
whole orchestra of instruments while he 
planned a fort or a cathedral. To the 
sound of music the slender arches spring 
to the high point of meeting; the marble 
floor spreads wide and white below; and 
the great church, broad for all men gnd 
yearning up to God, stands a meet symbol 
for my triend. Is it strange that I should 
find the work of my life in watching, en- 
couraging, and hoping for him? but I 
grow tedious, as I always do when I em- 
bark on this subject. I must to my 
story. 

One evening I received a note from 
John, who begged me to come to him the 
next morning before breakfast. I am not 
an early riser; but I refuse my friend 
nothing. I found him alone, in the sim- 
ply-furnished den which op-ns out of his 
bedroom on the third floor of a street, 
which you must forgive me for not nam- 
ing. It was a cold, bright morning, and 
yet I found my friend leaning on his 
elbows at the open window. A pang of 


fear shot through me: all, even the most 
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I was certain that John loved. The worst 
sign was that he remained unconscious of 
my presence. With a sensation of sick- 
ness I foresaw the future, and myself 
without an occupation. I saw him ina 
suburban villa and the odor of respecta- 
bility, owner of a dining-room with a side- 
board, a wife with a milliner, a coach-house 
with a perambulator. Could I find inter- 
est in watching him, as he bent all his 
great powers to the acquisition of a Vic- 
toria instead of the chariot of fame? I 
sighed; and John, at last conscious of m 
presence, seized me by the arm, and, 
drawing me hastily to the window, bade 
me look. I was dizzy, and could scarcely 
see. I drew my hand across my eyes, ex- 
pectant of the picture of a young girl 
watering her mignonette. I have read of 
such things in Sasha, and I looked for 
that air of innocent unconsciousness of 
male observation, which is dear to the 
sentimental novelist, and characteristic of 
the more charming sex. How different a 
sight met my eyes when they had recov- 
ered their wonted powers ! 

On the second floor of the opposite 
house was a window, of which the lower 
part was covered bya muslin blind; above 
this blind appeared a broad fat shoulder; 
and the shoulder was undoubtedly mascu- 
line. Across its ample surface a rough 
towel was passing and repassing with won- 
derful celerity. 

“That shoulder,” said John, solemnly, 
“supports the best head in England, the 
head of Mr. Damon.” 

“ But what is he doing?” I asked. 

“ He is promoting his circulation.” 

“ After his bath, I suppose ?” 

“TI can’t say,” answered John; “but 
every morning at or about this hour, I ob- 
serve the rub.” 

“ And yet he is a hero in your eyes!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said he, and his fine eyes 
flashed; “if I were tosee his statue in an 
aquarium, he would still be my hero. He 
is the man for whom I have been waiting 
—a man of the most varied talents, of 
balanced conduct, of perfect culture. I 
am going to sit at his feet.” 

“Then I can’t go on sitting at yours,” 
cried I, in some perturbation. 

“TI can teach nothing,” said he; “but,” 
he added, in a tone of deep feeling, “1 am 
going to learn.” 

“Do you know him?” I asked. 

“No; but I shall in less than two 
hours. I am going to him, as one can to 
a truly great man, to tell him that I have 





perfect characters, have one weak point: 


need of him. I will do anything for him, 
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from blacking his boots to correcting his 
roofs.” 

“Or rubbing his back?” I ventured to 
suggest. 

“T cannot aspire to so much honor,” 
said John. 

We breakfasted almost in silence. My 
friend was evidently nervous; and I was 
wondering if there would be much change 
in him, if he would be improved out of my 
reach, beyond my power of appreciation. 
At 10.30, he swallowed a powerful dose of 
sal-volatile, wrung my hand in silence, and 
left me. I sawhim cross the road. From 
the opposite doorstep he waved his hand, 
like a young and stainless knight bound 
on some great quest, and disappeared. 


II. 


IF you wish to hear my account of my 
friend’s intercourse with Mr. Damon, I 
must first warn you that some of the de- 
tails, in which I delight, are inferred from 
others which John has given me, and 
from my knowledge of my friend’s charac- 
ter, which I have studied so long. But 
you care nothing for this. And so let me 
to my story. 

John explained to the maid-servant who 
admitted him that he would introduce 
himself. As he walked slowly but firmly 
up-stairs he thought of Boswell’s first in- 
terview with Johnson, and of that happy 
day when Eckermann first saw the great 
Goethe “dressed in a blue frock-coat, and 
with shoes.” “What a sublime form!” 
was the comment of the German youth; 
but the more taciturn Englishman made 
no such observation on entering the room 
of Mr. Damon. Opposite to him, as he 
entered, was a large back still slouching 
over the breakfast-table. “Some more 
toast,” said the sage. ss 

“TI beg your pardon,” said John. 

“Hollo! oh! eh!” and Mr. 
turned slowly in his chair. 

My friend found himself much embar- 
rassed. “I took the liberty,” he began. 

“Oh! ah! precisely! but I am afraid I 
must ask you to call again. The fact is, 
that I don’t happen to have it by me.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said John. 

“ You can leave the bill, you know.” 

It was an unlucky beginning. As the 
two men looked at each other it became 
 aegeee: clear to the elder that the gal- 
ant young fellow before him was neither 


Damon 


his slavey nor an unreasonable shop-boy. 
John did not know what to say, confound- 


ed partly by the difficulty of explaining 
his purpose, partly by the confusion 
which was plainly apparent on the large 
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face before him. Mr. Damon rolled his 
big head, and then had nothing better to 
say than, “ Would not you like —in fact 
—to take a chair?” 

John took a chair, and a pause ensued. 
But he felt that he could not sit silent. 
He was just on the point of speaking of 
the weather, when he was moved to make 
a bold plunge, and said abruptly, “I want 
to thank you for all the good which I have 
got from your writings.” The great man 
ooked at him suspiciously: he thought 
that ” was going to be asked for an auto- 

raph. 
° His guest went on earnestly, — 

“ T hope that I have not been wrong in 
coming to you; but won’t you tell me what 
to do?” 

“What to do!” repeated the other, on 
whose open countenance was a strange 
mixture of embarrassment and dawning 
gratification. 

“1 mean, what to do with my life.” 

“ Live it,” said Mr. Damon, on the spur 
of the moment, and with a happy reminis- 
cence of one of his early sayings. It 
sounded well, and he repeated in a deeper 
tone, “ Live it.” Nor did it fail to make 
an impression on my friend. He thought 
it over. Then, as he saw his host grow 
calm after his inspired utterance, and set- 
tle himself in his chair, he felt that he 
had established his footing, and prepared 
to enlarge on his difficulties. As he 
warmed with the subject, he grew almost 
eloquent. He spoke of his strong desire 
to do something which should add in some 
way to the public good ; and said how hard 
it was to find the right thingtodo. Philan- 
thropy, even when harmless, could but 
cleanse one house in a city of corruption. 
Statesmanship seemed little more than the 
science of getting place. Business was a 
mere race for comforts, or a substitute for 
the gaming-house. The mission of art 
was to tickle the fat ribs of the stall-fed 
financier ; that of literature, to charm away 
those idle hours of the hectic matron 
which were not devoted to millinery or 
flirtation. Such, briefly, was the talk of 
John, who, I confess, was at times no wiser 
than other clever youths, who are apt to 
be intoxicated by the sudden conscious- 
ness of their own cleverness, and by the 
nimbleness of their tongues. Only he is 
unlike them all. He is so truly enthusi- 
astic and warm-hearted. He is such a 
really fine fellow. 

As Mr. Damon listened to his guest’s 
speech, his attention became by degrees 
more and more closely fixed. He had 
heard a good deal which was very like it. 
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Indeed, as he listened, there dawned again 
for him a day in his own youth when, with 
a crust of bread and an apple in his pocket, 
he had roamed from morning till nightfall 
among the Westmoreland hills, sometimes 
raving in verse, and sometimes wondering 
why nobody had come to set the clumsy 
world to rights before. 

Yet he felt a stir about his heart which 
he had not experienced since he tried his 
first electric bath ten years before. The 
tones of the brave young voice were like 
wine to him. Gradually one thought be- 
came predominant in his mind. He forgot 
that the boy was asking for help, as he 
wondered whether he could get help from 
the boy. Was it possible that his old 
faith, which he had never abandoned, but 
which had so long been a dead heap on 
which criticisms might be founded — was 
it possible that the mass could glow again? 
If he could but get regular doses of this 
fresh enthusiasm, what might he not ac- 
complish even now? The solemn criti- 
cisms, with which he occupied himself 
daily, seemed to him in his unwonted mood 
heavy as dough. He remembered the 
works of his youth, and of his prime; and 
heard the echo of old praises. He remem- 
bered plans long since abandoned, for 
compressing all life into a work of fiction, 
or living in the lives of the many divers 
characters of that great drama which had 
never been written. Suddenly he remem- 
bered a great trunk full of papers which 
had stood untouched for many years. As 
he was thinking of this trunk, John fin- 
ished his confession, and leaned forward 
in his chair waiting for advice. Mr. Da- 
mon looked at the flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes before him, and felt that he 
had founda tonic. He pulled himself to. 
gether, and sat up in his chair. 

“It is very interesting,” he said. 

“ But what shall I do?” asked John. 

“Ah, that is the question,” remarked 
the other, solemnly; and then added, as 
if suddenly inspired, “ Come and see me 
again. Come any day—every day —in 
fact to-morrow. I should like to talk to 
you.” 

“And you will give me something to 
do?’” cried the young man, much elated. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure. Something to 
do, eh? Come again — yes, come again 
to-morrow at eleven. We must see more 
of each other. Good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said John, starting 
up, as he found himself dismissed. “ And 
you will tell me to-morrow what I am to 
do?” he asked. 
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“Yes, to-morrow, to-morrow. Come 
to-morrow, come — in fact, at eleven.” 


Tl. 


AFTER his first interview with the great 
Mr. Damion, my friend was ina state of 
excitement and exaltation. Again and 
again he burst forth into praises of his 
master’s silent influence. He was so 
great and calm. About him was an at- 
mosphere of culture, and to breathe it was 
education. In such an air, and under 
such royal eyes, John felt that he too 
would become wise and good. He as- 
pired to be a channel, through which the 
sweet waters of culture, springing in the 
bosom of Mr. Damon, might be carried 
abroad into the thirsty land. His plan of 
educating himself, that he might benefit 
others, seemed already accomplished; 
and for one evening he enjoyed a future 
at once sure and noble. 

The next morning, exactly at eleven, he 
walked across the dusty road as one who 
trod the air, and entered the opposite 
house. His host was ready to receive 
him, and stepped forward as he entered. 
“ This is well; this is friendly,” he said, 
and he continued to shake his visitor’s 
hand slowly, as he added, “I have been 
thinking how we can get on best. We 
must not be too wide,eh? There must 
be some central point; something —in 
fact, something to come back to.” 

“Something for me to work at?” sug- 
gested John, making a slight and respect- 
ful effort to become master of his own 
hand. Mr. Damon opened his large fin- 

ers and allowed the imprisoned hand to 
fall. “T have had that trunk brought 
down here,” he said: “it contains some 
papers written by me at various times on 
various subjects. You might look over 
them if you like.” 

“ Of course I should like it,” cried the 
disciple. “Shall I put them in order?” 

“ Perhaps that would be best.” 

“ And tell you what is in them?” 

“T don’t see why not. And then we 
might talk them over, eh ?” 

“ And then you can make up your mind 
what to finish, and what to publish. May 
I begin at once?” 

“T don’t see why not,” said the sage; 
and added after a pause, “ there are some 
sketches, I think, and studies of charac- 
ter made when I was planning a work of 
fiction some time ago. I was —in fact, I 
was a younger man then.” 

“ Oh, why did not you finish it?” asked 
my friend in a tone of regret. “It would 
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be such a great thing for us to see the 
world as you saw it when _ were young.” 

Mr. Damon slowly shook his head. 
“ My critical labors,” he began, and then 
stopped, as his eye wandered absently to 
the old trunk. John regarded him in si- 
lence, afraid to break his train of thought. 
Presently the great man sank into an easy- 
chair and took upabook. John glanced 
at him, and then at thetrunk. Its lid was 
open, and close beside it was a table on 
which paper, pens, and ink were placed. 
Concluding that the preparations were for 
him, and that he need not disturb his mas- 
ter, he stepped lightly across the room, 
seated himself at the table, and lifted a 
handful of loose papers from the trunk. 
For an hour he worked steadily, reading, 
considering, and classifying. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that he felt a slight op- 
pression. He raised his head and looked 
about him. He perceived that the great 
man had not stirred. He glanced at the 
windows, and saw that they were both 
shut. He would have liked to open one 
of them; but he felt that it was not for 
him, who had been admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of a privilege, to suggest an altera- 
tion in his benefactor’s habits. He gave 
himself a shake to clear his head and 
turned again to his work. He was on the 


track of his friend’s great novel, and had 
already found two sketches of the plot, 


which differed in many particulars. Now 
he came upon a complete chapter kept 
together by an old boot-lace, and now 
upon a coverless book full of witty or 
pretty sayings and fragments of dialogue. 
A plan of the heroine’s character was dis- 
interred from under a massive essay on 
evolution, and some suggestions for a 
comic man were found among the crum- 
pled pages of an analysis of Mill’s “ Log- 
ic.” The interest of the searcher was 
kept alive partly by the excitement of the 
chase, and partly by some of the passages 
which he read. Nevertheless he found 
it unusually hard to keep his attention 
fixed, and was annoyed with himself for 
allowing his thoughts to wander to trivial 
matters. He found himself waiting for 
his friend’s periodical cough, and wonder- 
ing why so great a man had acquired the 
habit of clearing his throat at such regu- 
lar intervals. At the same time he be- 
came more and more conscious of a faint 
furry smell. Presently, as he stooped for 
another bundle of papers, he connected 
that strange odor with the trunk, which 
was of a hairy species now happily rare. 
He observed that the hair was generally 
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loose, and had left several bald places. 
His nostril twitched, but he steadied him- 
self and picked out a bundle. He opened 
a large sheet of foolscap, and saw that it 
contained, not only the outline of Part III. 
of the novel, but also a large oblong 
grease-spot—a shiny and transparent 
place. He looked at the windows and 
then at Mr. Damon, who was still reading 
and did not meet his eye. Then he said 
to himself that it was weakness to be dis- 
turbed by trifles ; and then he laid down 
his pencil, leaned back in his chair, and 
pressed his hands to his forehead, which 
was beginning to ache. He languidly 
thought of last night’s enthusiasm, and his 
lips began to murmur a phrase which he 
had used so glibly, “the atmosphere of 
culture.” He looked with a dull eye at 
the hair trunk. Presently he started at 
the sound of his master’s cough, shook 
himself impatiently, and leaning forward 
again, spread out his papers with an air of 
stern determination. 

Two hours had passed since John en- 
tered the room, when his friend laid down 
his book, rose slowly, and stood beside 
him. He supported himself by the back 
of the young man’s chair, and, as he bent 
forward to look at his work, he pressed so 
heavily on his shoulders, that the active 

outh had much ado to save himself from 
eing flattened on to the table. The man 
of culture was certainly too big for the 
room; and John caught himself thinking 
that this hero, whom he had praised as 
so great and calm, might be called bya 
scoffer only fat and lymphatic. He dis- 
missed the idea. To him this man, even 
though he leaned so heavily on his shoul- 
ders, was_ really great and calm. He 
would believe in his greatness. What 
better proof could there be than.indiffer- 
ence to the petty details of life, to the per- 
fume of an old hair trunk, to the oiliness 
of abit of paper, toan unbrushed coat? 
For it could not be maintained that the 
coat, which was pressed against the back 
of John’s head, had been brushed that 
morning. Short, perhaps too short fora 
stout wearer, in color a faded purple, it 
belonged to that class of garments which 
are worn by sedentary men only in their 
studies. John is fond of simplicity, and 
he wished that that coat had never been 
adorned with silk facings and a velvet col- 
lar. There wasamore recent decoration. 
When the man of culture moved round to 
the side of the table, his friend’s attention 
was Caught for the second time by a spot 
of grease, and he began with some ear- 
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nestness to compare the one on the coat 
with the other which shone on the fools- 
cap before him. 

“ Well, well! we shall make something 
of it, eh ?” said Mr. Damon. 

John was almost too languid to answer, 
but he tried to nod cheerfully. 

“Shall we talk it over to-morrow?” 
continued his friend. “1 have promised 
— well, I have promised to go out to lun- 
cheon with somebody —in fact, with my 
publisher.” 

The young man started up briskly, and 
instantly felt ashamed of his alacrity. 

“ At the same time to-morrow, eh? We 
will have a nice long morning,” said the 
man of culture; and taking the other’s 
hand in his, he began to shake it slowly. 

“Thanks,” said John, and was vexed 
at the dreary tone of his voice. He 
looked apologetically at his friend, vague- 
ly wondering if he would forget to drop 
his hand and so keep him there forever. 
Presently his arm fell heavily by his side ; 
then he stretched it out for his hat; then 
gasping out some incoherent expressions 
of gratitude he got himself out of the 
room, stumbled down the stairs, fumbled 
at the door, and presently stood in the 
street drawing a long breath. 

Mr. Damon brushed his hair with un- 
wonted vigor, and as he went to luncheon, 
caught himself buzzing, and thought that 
he was humming a tune. 


IV. 


As the days went by, I saw that my 
friend became thinner in body and more 
restless in mind. His face had a harassed 
look, and in the morning his eyes wan- 
dered every moment to the clock. At 
length I could no longer bear to watch 
the change, and I spoke. At first hé 
scarcely attended to my words; but grad- 
ually he listened more and more, and at 
last, after a hurried glance over his shoul- 
der, he turned suddenly towards me, and 
seizing both my hands with nervous 
energy, began to speak. 

“ How can I get out of it?” he cried, 
or 

“It is a failure, then?” I asked. 

Then he poured out all his troubles. 
He spoke of the atmosphere of culture ; 
of the trunk that was growing balder every 
day; of the papers which their owner dis- 
arranged every evening, and which every 
morning were less pleasant to handle. As 
he spoke in an awestruck voice, it seemed 
like the story of an evil dream, in which 
some cumbrous Penelope unwove an- 
other’s web with clumsy fingers. 
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“ But the papers themselves ?” I asked; 
- ausely their contents are some compen- 
sation?” 

He shook his head sadly. “ There are 
fine things,” he said; “bits of character, 
scenes like life, great thoughts put terse- 
ly; but-——” 

“ But what?” I asked. 

He looked at me sadly, and said, “I 
would not say this to anybody but you. 
Those good things are buried — buried 
under heaps, monstrous heaps, of loose 
sentences, loose thoughts, great masses 
of undigested commonplace. They must 
have been done at all times, in all moods 
— some, I feel sure, in sleep. The roses 
and cabbages are all loose in one cart, the 
roses under the cabbages — great, shape- 
less, overgrown, sodden cabbages.” Here 
his face sank into utter gloom. 

“But you are collecting the roses,” I 
cried, eagerly. 

His voice was low as he answered, 
“He likes the cabbages quite as well: he 
can’t bear to give up a single cabbage.” 

“Then what can you do?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“ And you are wasting all your talent in 
doing ——” 

“ Nothing,” he said again. 

“ And this man wishes you to——” I 
paused astounded at my friend’s infatua- 
tion. 

“He cannot bear me to be a moment 
behind my time !” he said, and he glanced 
for the hundredth time at the clock. 

“ For heaven’s sake cuthim!” I cried; 
“the man is a vampire.” 

“T have taken up my burden,” said he. 

“You have crept under a feather-bed,” 
said I. “Come out before you are smoth- 
ered.” 

He smiled faintly, and I was encouraged 
to speak more earnestly. At last I 
thought that I had convinced him. I saw 
the light of hope come back into his eyes, 
and I heard a brighter tone in his voice. 
But my time was short. He suddenly 
caught sight of the clock, and sprang to 
his feet. It was past eleven. As he 
dashed down-stairs, I called from the 
landing, “Give him up! give him up!” 
He made no answer. Then I flew to the 
window and shouted as he rushed across 
the street. An answer came back from 
the opposite doorstep, which sounded 
like, “I will try.” I sat down with my 
eyes fixed upon Mr. Damon’s lodgings. 

John found his master staring listlessly 
at the clock, and in despair at his secre- 
tary’s desertion. He heaved a great sigh 
of relief when the young man entered; 
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but his face looked pale and loose, and 
his body very limp in his wide chair. 
John had determined as he ran up-stairs 
to make a rush for freedom, 

“| am afraid that I can’t be of any more 
use to you,” he cried, with a gasp. 

«“ What?” asked the other, in a tone of 
blank a 

“1 think I must leave you.” 

“Leave me!” 

“JI am doing no good. I must find 
something to do. I always told you that I 
must do something.” 

“Do something!” muttered the great 
man. “You mean—you mean that you 
are doing no good in helping me?” He 
spoke with a muffled voice; then sud- 
denly, in an acute tone he cried, “ Is it all 
bad?” 

John stepped hurriedly backward, and 
looked at his friend in amazement. Was 
the great man appealing to him? ; 

“Bad!” he cried; “there are splendid 
things in it. 1 shall always be grateful to 
rou for letting me see them. There are 
bits which you wrote ——” 

“ Which I wrote twenty years ago.” 

“ There are splendid things,” cried John 
again, alarmed by the other’s hollow tone. 
“Anybody could carve a fine book from 
those papers. It only wants a few links 
added and —and form.” 

“Form!” muttered Mr. Damon, sink- 
ing lower in his chair. By this time his 
guest was only anxious to cheer the sage 
by any means. He had forgotten his own 
melancholy, as he cried with warmth, 
“It would be a fine work, and the pub- 
lic ——” 

“They don’t care for me now.” 

“And what does it matter if they 
don’t?” asked the young man, who was 
once more the eager partisan: “you have 
done them good — you have done them 
good; and what does their ingratitude 
matter?” 

Mr. Damon swayed forward towards 
the table, and laid his large head upon his 
arms. With his face thus hidden he said 
in a gloomy voice, “I can’t do without 
it.” 

“Without what?” 

“ Popularity,” said the sage, and he 
sniffed apes Perhaps his gloom 
was partly caused by a heavy cold in the 
head. John started, and looked at the 
slouching figure before him with a certain 
degree of horror, which presently struck 
himas comical. He smiled, and the smile 

rew pitiful. Then the great man, with 
fis face still buried, unburdened his mind. 
His confession dropped from him as heavy 
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drops of rain-water gather at the end of a 
choked pipe, and so fall one by one. 
Many times he paused to gasp or to blow 
his nose, but he always began again as if 
impelled by some oh force. He said 
that for years he had felt himself each day 
more neglected, more lonely: old friends 
had died or gone away; no new ones had 
come: people went after fresh idols: pub- 
lishers instead of eager inquiries gave him 
cold respect. The young man listening 
to him found his eyes grow moist, as he 
thought of some old crumbling statue left 
motionless in the desert, when the vivid 
procession bearing ivory, gold, and pea- 
cocks, sweet-scented wood, and many- 
folded garments steeped in dyes, had 
passed away forever. Presently Mr. 
Damon went on to tell how he had felt 
new life thrill through him at the comin 
of a new disciple; how he had hope 
again for sympathy, first of this one bright 
young nature, and then of others won by 
im. He said that he was utterly weary 
of criticism; that he had hoped to produce 
something which some young hearts might 
welcome; that he had not the energy now 
to do it alone. John listened full of 
strange thoughts. He felt some con- 
tempt and much pity for this hero, at 
whose feet he had hoped to sit, and whom 
he now saw palpitating like a great jelly 
before his own. There crossed his mind 
a whimsical fancy that here was that great 
critic who had devoured ail other critics, 
who had devoured all literature, until the 
wide field of culture was a desert, and on 
it one monster with a chronic indigestion. 
But his face was animated and his eyes 
bright once more, as he laid his hand upon 
the monster’s pulpy shoulder. He felt 
that he could do something after all. 
“ Look here,” he said; “let me take away 
those papers which I have collected, and 
form out of them a complete book. Let 
me take what I like and reject what I 
like.” Here his host heaved under his 
hand, and John inferred a sigh; but as no 
objection was made he went on: “It will 
all be yours, you know —all the matter 
and value. I shall only put it in order 
and add a few necessary links. Then, if 
you like it, you shall give it to the world.” 
He paused, and there came a doubtful 
sniff in answer. 

“TI tell you,” said John, impatiently, 
“that there are great things init. We all 
want them, we young men. We shall 
buzz about you like bees.” He gave the _ 
great shoulder a slight shove. A large 
limp hand was pushed out sidewise, and. 
began moving round blindly. The young 
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man grasped it with his nervous fingers. 
Then at last the man of culture looked up, 
and there was in his eyes a look of dumb 
entreaty and trust, as of an old dog who 
can follow his master no farther. 

“We will carry it through,” cried John, 
who felt a strange sensation in his throat. 

Thus it came to pass that the disciple 
sat no more at the feet of his master, but 
rose to take him on his shoulders; and 
hence came the book, without which, as 
= judiciously remark, no gentleman’s 
ibrary is complete. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE 
GIOTTO AND DANTE. 


II. 


ART AND LITERATURE IN RELATION TO 
THE CLOISTER AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
LIFE. 


TO-DAY we intend to review the art and 
literature of Italy in relation to the cloister 
and ecclesiastical life from the year 1000 
to 1300. 

It has been so often said that the Mid- 
dle Ages were the ages of faith and relig- 
ious enthusiasm, that we need not say 
much on the reasons which caused the 
predominance of religious idea and eccle- 
siastical laws over the civil authority. 
This is a fact, and this fact was the neces- 
sary consequence of the abuses which the 
brute force of the invaders had brought 
into their political sway. The ecclesias- 
tical body, the clerical society, had monop- 
olized all power, even that of the adminis- 
tration of justice, at a time when authority 
was milder and justice was safer in their 
hands than in the hands of civilians. 

The impartial historian cannot look upon 
this prevalence of religious power over 
body and mind as dangerous to society in 
the times we are treating of. Religious 
power was, in the course of many centu- 
ries of change and devastation, the only 
element of stability and durability. Its 
foundation lay. on a basis of truth and sub- 
lime, teaching, which, whatever may have 
been the abuses of its ministers, had often 
disarmed oppressors and suspended the 
course of their barbarous executions and 
spoliations, arresting them on the thresh- 
old of churches and cathedrals. Those 
innumerable hordes, speaking unintelligi- 
ble languages, respecting nothing, carry- 
ing away everything, came and remained 
till others not very dissimilar took their 
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place, doing the same deeds; while the 
Church remained always the least change- 
able among the continued changes of 
powers and of people, and the most human 
of all rulers. Its domination then was 
natural, and was also popular. 

But was this authority without censure ? 
Certainly not. The monk Wala, writing 
in the ninth century toa king of France, 
Louis the Débonnaire, says that the rea- 
sons of that disordered state of society 
which disposed people’s minds to believe 
in the approaching end of the world were 
twofold : the clergy taking too great a part 
in political affairs, while the laity equally 
meddled in ecclesiastical concerns. The 
immense wealth which the clergy, the 
monasteries, the convents, the popes, had 
accumulated, had already corrupted and 
distracted them from their divine mission. 
If we open the “ Divina Commedia,” 
which is as the handbook of the Middle 
Ages, we shall find the greed and avarice 
of the clergy and Rome stigmatized with 
that vigor which, in unmistakable man- 
ner, belongs to Dante. One of the three 
wild beasts the poet meets in the dark 
forest of life, where he has lost the path, 
is the wolf, the symbol of Rome, of papal 
Rome, that greedy animal, — 


Which has a nature so depraved and bad, 
That she can never sate her craving will, 
But after feeding hungereth the more. 


Then there is the infernal whirlpool of the 
fifth canto, in which the souls stained with 
the vices of prodigality and avarice find 
their punishment. They are divided into 
two bands continually whirling round in 
two opposite directions, one band of sin- 
ners half way round the circle meeting the 
other band, who have been guilty of the 
opposite vice ; clashing and striking against 
each other with huge weights, which they 
push with their breasts; then, breaking 
like the waves of Charybdis, they separate 
to meet again at the end of the other half- 
circle, striking and howling at each meet- 
ing, “Why didst thou squander?” To 
which the others answer, “ Why didst thou 
withhold?” Among the avaricious Dante 
sees nearly all the sinners with shaven 
crowns ; wherefore he asks Virgil whether 
they are all priests. “ They are all,” Vir- 
gil replies, — , 


All priests and cardinals and popes, 
In whom did avarice its power work. 


There is no doubt about the way in 
which people judged the love of the eccle- 
siastics for worldly goods, and Dante does 





but reflect the opinion of his time in judg- 
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ing them severely. We have quoted 
Dante only to invoke the authority of a 
. man who cannot be suspected of irreligion, 
and to give an example of the bitterness 
of his sarcasm; but the whole history of 
Italy in those three centuries, the long 
struggle between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, the contempt of papal bulls and ex- 
communications, the schism of Arnold of 
Brescia in the twelfth century, and many 
other facts to which, by the nature of our 
subject, we shall be brought to point in the 
course of these lectures, show how _—y 
in Italy this power was already contested, 
and how society and intelligence felt it 
could at last emancipate itself from the 
guardianship of ecclesiastical power. 

But we must not compare this baneful 
influence of the clergy with the real power 
which religious ideas had on the minds of 
men. Priestly power and religious idea 
were, and still are, two distinct and sepa- 
rate things. Priestly power was, and is 
still, hated and stigmatized ; religious ideas 
were, and are still, felt in Italy as else- 
where. And if, making a fair distinction 
between them, we take, thus to speak, a 
bird’s-eye view of the period, we shall see 
that among the three principal currents of 
intellectual life which we have noticed in 
the preceding lecture—one emanating 
from the zew religion, another from for- 


eign influence, and a third from national 
traditions — the first is the most impor- 
tant, and exercises the most powerful 
and healthy influence upon the art and 


literature of the time. Individuals may be 
hypocritical in allages, but a whole people 
and a whole age cannot be so. Hence we 
must infer that there was something in 
the state of society, something peculiar, 
which disposed the mind to religion and 
monastic life—a life which often gave 
birth to the noblest achievements of man, 
by converting and educating the people, 
and cultivating and promoting the study of 
art and literature. What was, then, this 
“something peculiar” required to explain 
the age? Itis the contrast which is no- 
ticed in society, and which reflects itself 
in art and literature; the contrast between 
might and right, between brute force and 
civilization. On one side you see castles 
and fortresses, the works of barons and 
kings to frighten and oppress the people ; 
on the other, churches, asylums, monas- 
teries, and convents, to receive the pil- 
grim, the sufferer, and the weary, seeking 
silence and separation from the struggles 
of the world. “In our day,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “rich and noble men 
give their time to oppress and torment the 
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poor who have the misfortune to be de- 
pendent on them. When, by their fero- 
cious deeds, they have awakened hatred 
among their subjects and fear their re- 
venge, they build a castle, they surround 
it with a ditch, they separate the gate from 
the road, so that nobody may enter except 
by lowering the bridge, they raise a lofty 
tower in the centre of the castle so that 
they may look afar into the surrounding 
country and see who is approaching; and 
then they are perfect masters, and their 
castles are a refuge to themselves, a prison 
and a place of torture to their victims.” 
This is typical of feudalism in the Middle 
Ages. 

But by the side of the evil there is the 
remedy. The spirit of devotion and char- 
ity, contemplation and study, takes refuge 
in abbeys, monasteries, and convents, 
which, as though in defiance of the proud 
castles of the oppressors, also chose the 
tops of lofty mountains and the most en- 
chanting spots of land, thus showing their 
admiration for the beauty of nature, and 
their sagacity in preferring situations 
where the contemplation of that beauty 
brings man more closely to his Maker. 
This taste in the choice of a spot fora 
religious edifice has been always re- 
markable in Italy. Where there is 
beautiful scenery, if there be an elevated 
place whence you can see from afar the 
turmoil of the world as at your feet; if a 
friendly hand may be needed, when dan- 
ger threatens the traveller and the pilgrim 
—there is a church, or a sanctuary, ora 
monastery, or it may be only a cross, at 
the foot of which the wayfarer can sit, and 
rest, and pray. The Alps and the Apen- 
nines, from the St. Bernard to the Hermi- 
tage on the slope of Mount Etna, all the 
mountains and peaks of Italy testify by 
those glorious signs to the religious fer- 
vor of the Middle Ages. If you would 
have one proof of it among thousands, 
go twenty miles from Florence to the 
romantic valley of Upper Arno. There 
among the most magnificent fir-trees, which 
carry your mind to the stern grandeur 
of a Norwegian forest, you see the church 
and convent of Vallombrosa, the site and 
name of which are remembered by Milton. 
Higher up is the Eremo del Paradisino 
(the Hermitage of the Little Paradise), 
from which the view enlarges on the clear 
horizon until it is lost in the azure waves 
of the Mediterranean. Ascending to the 
sources of the Arno, through the fertile 
Cosentino, you arrive at the Camaldoli, 
another convent, and the cradle of another 
monastic order. Proceeding on to the 
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ridge of the Apennines, you reach the 
Sacro Eremo, a spot which truly seems to 
invite man to the contemplation-of God in 
the wonders and beauties lavished on the 
land. Thence you can see the slopes de- 
scending to the Mediterranean. Further 
on, on the summit of another steep and 
solitary mount, you will find the Alvernia, 
the secluded place selected by St. Francis, 
which would enchant the traveller had he 
not first seen the others. In these most 
pleasant sojourns retired those hermits, 
cenobites, and anchorets, and there as- 
sembled those legions of monks, which 
constitute one of the most prominent feat- 
ures of the Middle Ages. Cloister life 
was a refuge from the world for all these 
who, having made a sad experience of life, 
or satisfied their ambitious desires, wished 
to end their days peacefully. But there 
was also another class who took shelter in 
those tranquil and retired places, these 
were the men who, abhorring the struggles 
of the world, wished for leisure that they 
might devote it to noble and intellectual 
pursuits. Hence monachism exercised a 
great influence upon the learning and the 
art of Italy and Europe. 

The influence of monastic bodies upon 
literature and art has, however, been much 
disputed by some modern writers, and 
strongly supported by others. The first, 
though allowing something to the social 
influence of monachism, over the ferocious 
conquerors of Italy, assert that the monks 
were the destroyers more than the keepers 
of the Greek and Latin classics; that 
their ignorance was equal only to their 
cupidity; that the cost of parchment and 
the want of paper induced them to oblit- 
erate valuable classical works, that they 
might write parchment prayers and 
psalms, which they sold for a small sym. 
Some chroniclers confirm this assertion, 
and besides this, the fact of classical 
works having been discovered by chemical 
means concealed under indifferent and 
barbarous writing belonging to this age, 
would be a further proof that this was 
sometimes the case. 

But we must not take exceptions for the 
fact. Learning, literature, and art cannot 
be, historically reviewed at this period 
without inquiring into the monastic insti- 
tutions of the time. When we find the 
names of Lanfranc, St. Anselm, Peter the 
Lombard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Bonaventure, Roger Bacon, 
Desiderio, abbot of Montecassino, and 
Arnold of Brescia, all monks; when we 
know that the first treatise on painting 
was written by the monk Theophilus ; that 
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Beato Angelico was also a monk, that 
Guido d’Arezzo was a monk, that St. 
Francis was one of the first poets in the 
Italian language—we cannot say that 
monastic life has proved unfavorable to art 
and literature in Italy and Europe. On 
the contrary, we think that by having 
kept public schools continually open, by 
patronizing art and artists, by promoting 
the erection of churches, convents, and 
monasteries, by copying and illuminating 
manuscripts, by controversial and philo- 
sophical discussions, by composing popu- 
lar religious songs and teaching music, by 
emancipating themselves occasionally, as 
in the case of Arnold of Brescia, from 
the meek tenor of their lives to raise a 
cry against the corruption of religious 
authority and in favor of the ancient 
national greatness, and by taking some- 
times the lead in the manufactures and 
industry afterwards introduced among the 
people — the monk, I repeat, prepared the 
way for that noble activity of the Italians 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which is the bright dawn of modern Ital- 
ian art and literature. 

Nor was this influence of monastic 
bodies extended only to Italy. I have no 
fear of being accused of national vanity if 
[ allude to the influence which Italians, 
such as Lanfranc and St. Anselm, exer- 
cised on the revival of letters, first in 
France, and then in England. 

The learning of these two celebrated 
men is a proof of the accomplishments 
possible in Italy even as early as the 
eleventh century; for we are told (more 
particularly of Lanfranc) that “he was 
instructed in his youth in the school of 
liberal arts and secular laws according to 
the system then general in his country.” 
And these words are quoted from Milo 
Crispin, a monk of the monastery of Bec, 
in Normandy, of which Lanfranc had been 
prior. But in assigning to these two men 
their proper place in the spread of Italian 
learning to foreign countries, I will rather 
quote the authors of the “ Histoire litté- 
raire de la France,” certainly never friend- 
ly to Italy, than use my own words. “ Lan- 
franc and Anselm,” these say, “ besides 
cultivating the higher sciences, displayed 
in their pure Latinity a refined taste un- 
known since the decline of literature and 
science. This they communicated to their 
pupils, and these again transmitted it to 
others. The happy influence of this rev- 
olution, having spread from Normandy to 
the whole of France, gradually extended 
to England and Germany, and reacted 
even on Italy. The monastery of Bec 
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has the glory of having been the cradle 
of this revival, wherefore the historians 
of Lanfranc’s life were justified in say- 
ing that the western world, especially 
France, England, and Germany, felt the 
influence of his brightening mind. Be- 
fore Lanfranc, and Anselm his pupil, had 
erected schools in France, the Latin which 
the French wrote was coarse and barbar- 
ous, their theology was crude and lacked 
precision, their philosophy merely dialec- 
tic,and of metaphysics they scarcely knew 
the name, But after those two great men 
had established public schools, all those 
faculties reached a degree of perfection 
which even the more enlightened succeed- 
ing ages have not disdained to take asa 
model. Lanfranc ingeniously and trium- 
phantly employed theology in defence of 
faith. Anselm solved theological ques- 
tions abstruse in his days; and by always 
showing the authority of the Scripture to 
be in accordance with his doctrines, taught 
divines how to reconcile reason with reve- 
lation. He rose above the conventionali- 
ties of the schools, and left proof of the 
power of his mind in books which show 
him deserving the title of the greatest 
metaphysician since the time of St. Augus- 
tine.” I will add to this testimony of 
writers not over partial to Italy the fact 


that this title is confirmed to Anselm of 

Arti by no less a man than Leibnitz. 
These were not the only men who 

brought out of Italy the learning of their 


century. Peter the Lombard, Ludolf of 
Novara, Bernard of Pisa, were at the 
same time, or shortly after, famous in 
Paris as professors of theology and phil- 
osophy. Thus Paris soon became a great 
centre of intellectual activity, to which 
even many Italians actually went to com- 
plete their philosophical studies. Thus 
began’ that influence and reaction of the 
mind of one country over another, which 
I think is characteristic of modern civil- 
ization. 

To the school of Abelard, which sprang 
from the mental activity brought by Ital- 
ians to bear in France, Italy owes that 
Arnold of Brescia, memorable in the 
twelfth century for his opposition to the 
temporal power of the popes. The phil- 
osophical and eloquent demonstrations of 
Arncld with regard to the relations be- 
tween Church and State expressed the 
tendency of the Italian mind to emanci- 
pate itself from the dominant ecclesiasti- 
cal power, and mark the period when the 
popes began to lose ground morally in 
Italy. This desire of mental and relig- 
ious emancipation preceded Protestant- 
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ism by more than three centuries; and 
Arnold would have been as successful in 
Italy at a much earlier date as Luther was 
afterwards in Germany, if the German 
emperor, who made him prisoner, had not 
consigned him to an English pope, who 
caused him to be burnt before the break 
of day, that the people might not prevent 
it, and his ashes thrown into the Tiber, 
that the people might not adore him as a 
saint. Thus when we are told that it was 
only when Protestantism prevailed in 
Germany and England that the human 
mind began to think freely, we must re- 
mind the historians who assert it that it 
was a German emperor and an English 
pope, and not the Italian people, who 
crushed in Arnold of Brescia, the initia- 
tor of that emancipation. 

Obliged, however, as we are to limit 
our review, and to condense into a short 
compass the facts, already numerous, of 
our subject, we will note among the hun- 
dreds of monastic orders then living in 
Italy three which have rendered singular 
services to Italian literature and art. 
These are the Benedictines, the Francis- 
cans, and the Dominicans. Classical lit- 
erature is principally indebted to the first ; 
popular, or Italian literature, to the sec- 
ond; and fine arts to the third: not so 
much, however, that they do not contrib- 
ute sometimes to other departments as is 
especially the case with the Benedictines. 

Monachism, as is well known, existed 
in the East before Christianity. It is 
also well known that from the East it 
passed first to Italy, whence it extended 
to the West; with this difference, that 
the East consigned the monks to idle con- 
templation, while in the West they had 
to work. St. Benedict, who in the fifth 
century founded the celebrated monas- 
tery of Montecassino on a hill of the Ab- 
bruzzi (where there was a temple dedicat- 
ed to Jupiter), in his “ Rule of Monastic 
Life,” which became the most general in 
Europe, declares openly against idleness 
in the following words: “Idleness is 
the enemy of the soul: the brothers in 
consequence must at certain hours be en- 
gaged in material work; at others in re- 
ligious reading.” Monachism, then, pass- 
ing from the East to the West, has al- 
tered its character; it was no longer a 
state of ascetic exaltation, but a state of 
moral austerity, which did not disdain so- 
ciety and the duties which it imposes, but 
only submitted them to rule and stricter 
obligations. This difference took place 
in Italy principally through St. Benedict. 
To prescribe activity, however, was not 
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enough, it was necessary to enforce it. 
Passive obedience and abnegation of in- 
dividual will were the means to the end. 
The result of this institution was extraor- 
dinary. In the absence of all civil insti- 
tutions tending to education, episcopal 
and monastic schools flourished under the 
protection of bishops and abbots. Nor 
was their instruction limited to what re- 
ferred more especially to the Church. 
They cultivated astronomy and mathe- 
matics; they studied the ancient philoso- 
phers; they copied manuscripts, illumin- 
ated some, destroyed others, and when 
their artists were insufficient, they called 
others from Greece, from Constantinople, 
where art and learning had lived more 
peacefully, because not subjected to the 
vicissitudes of foreign invasions as in the 
West, though not more prosperously. 

Desiderio, one of the most celebrated 
abbots of Montecassino, who was after- 
wards Pope Victor III., had assembled 
in that convent artists of all kinds, and en- 
riched that library with works of profane 
as well as sacred erudition, which have 
been thus preserved to us. The works of 
Cornelius Nepos, Homer, Virgil, Terence, 
Horace, Ovid, Theocritus, Seneca, and 
Cicero, and many others form part of this 
rich collection. It was through the monks 
of Montecassino that the connection with 
the Arabians was actively kept up, and 
there was one of them, called Constantine, 
who in the eleventh century went to Bag- 
dad, frequented the schools of the Ara- 
bians, learned the languages of the East, 
travelled, and studied the institutions of 
the Persians, Indians, and Egyptians, and 
returned with his treasures of knowledge 
and of books, to Montecassino, teaching 
what he had learned to a very advanced 
age. 

“If I could enter into details about the 
monasteries of Bobbio and Forfa, the first 
of which did in the north of Italy what 
Montecassino did in the south, I should 
be able to cite many facts to show what 
immense attention was given to the no- 
blest studies, and how many archzolog- 
ical treasures have been here preserved, 
and how many of the literary discoveries 
of modern times belong to the cloisters of 
the Middle Ages. 

But we are mpre immediately impelled 
by the desire of finding the threads which 
will lead us to the days of Dante and to 
the “ Divina Commedia.” Now there is in 
the literary studies of those times, more 
especially in those cultivated by the 
monks, a double current, which I will call 
the one of restoration, and the other of 
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renovation. The first included all that 
belongs to classical literature, the second 
all that goes to form the new literature. 
The one looks to the past; the other to 
the future. The first has been sufficiently 
inquired into by many, and we have said 
enough to state the importance of the mo- 
nastic orders in the literary history of 
Italy, especially in transmitting to us the 
intellectual treasures of antiquity. It is 
the second, the element of the new litera- 
ture, its spread among the people, the 
adoption of the Italian language, with 
which Italian literature really begins, that 
more especially calls our attention; and 
to this we will look for more vital sources 
of new ideas. , 

In the Middle Ages the literature more 
current among the people assumed two 
forms, the songs of troubadours and the 
legends of saints. The first was more 
especially the poetry of the barons and 
feudal lords, living within their castles, 
and among their counts, though in time 
they became little popular. The second 
was the real poetry of the people, as it 
was the oldest and the most in accordance 
with the feelings of the multitude. The 
legend was poetry and history, combined 
a tale of faith and morality, of justice and 
right, clothed in the enthusiastic language 
most accepted by the people. To relate 
the life of a saint it was not necessary to 
know the art of writing; it was enough 
that the tale taught love, sacrifice, and 
pardon, and exalted the imagination with 
visions of another world, in which the 
finger of Providence and the omnipresence 
of the Eternal were visible in every human 
action, more especially in favor of the weak 
and innocent against violence and corrup- 
tion. The legend has been called the epic 
poetry of the conquered. It opened a 
source of consolation to their imagination, 
as the cloister opened an asylum and a 
place of security to theirlives. When the 
people, who were the only judges of the 
merit of these compositions, found in one 
a true expression of their own feelings, 
they called it the “Golden Legend,” and 
under that name many acquired wonderful 
popularity. 

The more startling and extraordinary 
the narrative, thé more it dealt with the 
invisible world, with demons and angels, 
with torments and recompenses, the more 
strongly it seized upon the popular imag- 
ination. This cycle of visions extends 
among nearly all Christian nations from 
the third century of the Christian era— 
from the tales of martyrdom and the mys- 
teries of the catacombs — to the fourteenth 
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century. The most ancient recorded in 
Italy belongs to St. Augustine; that near- 
est to the time of Dante is “The Vision 
of the Young Alberic,” monk of Monte- 
cassino. 

The tale of Alberic was thus : — 

The young Alberic, seized with a severe 
illness, remains nine days in the stillness 
of death. His soul, however, under the 
guidance of St. Peter, has visited the re- 
gion of punishment. He has seen men 
wandering in a valley of ice; women 
trailed through a forest of thorns and boil- 
ing bronze; the sacrilegious swimming in 
a lake of fire; simoniacs plunged in a 
bottomless well; and soon. The abyss 
hid in its lowest depths a snake of infi- 
nite length, whose devouring gorge swal- 
lowed and rejected, in the shape of spar- 
kles, swarms of damned souls. On the 
river which was a boundary to this gloomy 
empire there was a bridge which enlarged 
or narrowed to admit the souls whose trial 
was over, or to exclude those who were yet 
stained with sin. The young Alberic is 
abandoned for a short time to the fury of 
the demons, passes through the flame, 
where, received again by his guide, he 
finds himself in the presence of the divine 
tribunal. A sinner is waiting for his judg- 
ment. His crimes are traced in a book 


which the Angel of Vengeance holds open 


inhis hands. But a tear of repentance, 
fallen from the sinner’s eyes in the last 
hour of his life, has been gathered by the 
Angel of Mercy, and this tear has power 
to efface the condemning page. Then on 
a plain, covered with flowers, inundated 
with light, rises the mountain of the ter- 
restrial paradise, with the tree of forbid- 
den fruit on its top, and a happy multitude 
surrounding its base. Meanwhile the 
soul of young Alberic, seized by a demon, 
had ascended still higher. He has 
traversed the planetary spheres, visited 
the heavens and the stars, and hence con- 
templated the wonders of the empyreum. 
Finally St. Peter gives him leave to de- 
part, and orders him to relate what he had 
seen, This is in short the vision of the 
young Alberic, written under his dicta- 
tion at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and which became so popular that it 
was reproduced in the fresco*of an ancient 
church near Jossa in the Abbruzzi. 

I have condensed it merely to show the 
style of this new mythology, as it has 
been justly called, the effect of which 
must have been wonderfully healthy in an 
ignorant and superstitious age. All these 
visions and legends have, so to say, a fam- 
ily likeness. Hence in the vision of the 
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abbot Joachim there is a narrow bridge 
ona river of fire. Just and guilty souls 
crowd upon it: the just pass rapidly, like 
eagles ; the guilty fall down into the burn- 
ing current. In a legend enshrined in 
the Malospini Chronicles, the Marquis of 
Brondeburgh is lost in a forest, where he 
sees a forge, in which he thought they 
were working iron; but instead of the 
smiths they were demons torturing guilty 
souls. The marquis is told he would 
incur the same fate: wherefore he chang- 
es his life, sells all his property, and 
builds seven convents in Italy. In the 
vision of the anchoret Barantus two 
bishops appear tormented in a strange 
way, and hell itself paved with no less 
than the skulls of priests. Dante, in his 
“ Divina Commedia,” gathered all these 
traditions, and marked the culminating 
point of the legendary period, or rather 
visionary cycle, embodying the beliefs of 
his time in a vision of his own, and making 
it serve social, religious, and political pur- 
poses. The popularity of this literature 
served wonderfully in the hands of monks 
to inspire the multitude with religious awe, 
though it may have served them some- 
times for more worldly purposes. 

The popular influence of monastic 
bodies, however, is in no case so evident 
as in the Franciscan order. Since the 
period of history we are reviewing has 
been inquired into with less contempt 
than it used to be, the fine eulogy of St. 
Francis, which Dante puts into the mouth 
of St. Thomas, in the eleventh canto of 
the “ Paradiso,” has excited more attention 
than formerly. The readers of Dante will 
remember the marriage of St. Francis 
to Poverty, whom he loved so much in 
this world. Now this alliance between a 
monastic order and poverty must have 
looked very novel at the time when mon- 
asteries competed in splendor and pomp. 
But it was a sign of the time; it was the 
triumph of the democratic Italian republics 
even over the religious spirit of the age. 
The Franciscans were the sacred militia 
of the Middle Ages inthe free Italian com- 
munes. Friends to the weak, foes to the 
oppressors, they lived on the charity of the 
people ; they despised the rich, courageous 
because they sided with right, fearless 
because they numbered legion, free be- 
cause they did not possess anything, ana so 
had nothing tolose. There is a whole se- 
ries of poets belonging to this order, the 
first of whom is St. Francis himself. Fond 
as he was of the poor, he does not care to 
sing in any other language than that of the 
people. His first song isa hymn to the 
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sun; but the characteristic feature of this 
sacred troubadour, is that his marriage 
with poverty is but an imitation of the 
chivalric usages of the time. He was 
handsome and young; he had distributed 
his money in alms, he had learned the 
habits of the troubadours, the art of the 
courtier, the traditions of the Knights of 
the Round Table. He was a gay com- 
panion, the lord of banquets, the minstrel 
of society; he dreamt of wrongs to re- 
dress, of the innocent to save, of the weak 
to raise by his courage—he loved, in 
short, all the enterprises and adventures 
of knights-errant. He accompanies one of 
the Crusades; he bravely fights before 
Damietta; he conceives the formation of 
a new chivalry, the chivalry of Christ, and 
he returns to Italy to found his order. 
But could there be a good chevalier with- 
out his dame? Certainly not. He had 
but just returned ; his friends visit him, 
and find him thoughtful. “ What is it?” 
they ask; “do you think of choosing a 
wife?” “You have guessed,” he says. 
“Tam thinking of marrying one that is to 
me the noblest, the richest, and most 
beautiful dame. My lady is Poverty.” 
He then sings a hymn to Poverty, which 
he personifies, according to the symbolism 
of the time, seeing in her eyes the power 
of matching souls touched with her love 
from all terrestrial thoughts and inclina- 
tions, and raising them to the contempla- 
tion of the angels. On the 26th of May, 
1219, in the smiling valley below the city 
of Assisi, the saint’s native place, the first 
general review of his militia took place. 
They mustered five thousand men, en- 
camped under the shade of the beautiful 
foliage: their clothes were sackcloth, the 
earth their bed, a stone their pillow, and 
their recreation was prayer and the singing 
of hymns and psalms. People assembled 
from all parts; poor and rich asked each 
other what it meant. “It is the camp of 
God — itis the holy chivalry.” They were 
the followers of St. Francis, who had 
taken the oath of poverty, and were going 
to receive the watchword from their chief, 
which was: “Love of God, nature, and 
mankind ; poverty and humility.” They 
separate, they scatter themselves to all 
parts of the world, they consider them- 
selves the chevaliers of faith. In the 
East they take the place of the Knights 
Templars; in the West they preach to 
the Moors; in Italy they assist the lepers, 
and teach the people poetry — popular 
poetry — so that they may understand and 
sing the praises of God. 

In the sublime songs of St. Francis 
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there breathes a spirit of faith and enthu- 
siasm, which, in spite of a language still 
rude and imperfect, gives them a harmony 
quite in accordance with the subject. 
His poems have a graceful and touching 
simplicity for one who reads them with a 
view to the life of their author. In read- 
ing them one must remember that he 
wrote them when, absorbed in contempla- 
tion after a life of labor, he gave a pos- 
itive farewell to the world, to look upon it 
from a lofty sphere, where he felt but love 
to God. This love he continually sang 
and taught in his works, which form one 
of the most interesting monuments of 
primitive Italian life, faith, poetry, and lit- 
erature. Among the pupils of St. Fran- 
cis, the Beato Jacopone da Lodi deserves 
notice.* His life is little known, but he 
deserves as high a place as his master 
does in the literary history before Dante. 
Of a noble family and well educated, he 
became an advocate, and married one in 
whom beauty, riches, nobility, and virtue 
were united. A short time after his mar- 
riage public games were performed in the 
city of Lodi. He was invited with his 
wife. All the ladies took their places ona 
stand erected for the occasion. In the 
midst of the games the scaffolding gave 
way, and all the assembled ladies fell with 
it. Jacopone runs to the spot; his wife is 
severely wounded; he reaches her, he 
takes her aside to a sheltered spot, re- 
moves her dress, and finds that under her 
rich attire she wears a cord to torment 
herself as a penance for her sins, After 
a few moments she expires. Jacopone, 
struck by the case, is as mad. People call 
him mad; but the frenzy has its effect. 
He sells all he has; he devotes himself to 
poverty. The frivolity of human pomp, 
the vice of his countrymen, now moves his 
indignation. Rough or blunt, he rebuked 
all; he allowed himself to be called mad 
so that he might speak out unpleasant 
truths. Master of the Holy Scriptures, he 
assumed their prophetic style and assem- 
bled a crowd; he preached to them in the 
streets, and instilled humility and poverty. 
One day a relative returning from the mar- 
ket with two fowls he had bought, asked 
him to carry them home. Jacopone went 
straight to the Church of St. Fortunato, 
where they had their family vault, and 
placed his birds on the table stone. After 
a few hours the purchaser became angry 
that the fowls had not arrived in time for 
dinner. “Did you not tell me to take 


* See “‘ How the Stabat Mater was Written,” by 
A. Schwartz, in Macmillan for August, 1873. 
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them to your home? And which is your 
home but that which you must inhabit for- 
ever?” ; 

Ten years he lived this life, and when, 
having knocked at the gate of the Francis- 
cans, they rejected him, he wrote two 
songs, one in Latin the other in Italian, 
and sent them to the monastery. 

Here are some passages from the Ital- 
ian song : — 


Listen to a new folly, which comes to my 
fancy. I have a wish to be dead, since I have 
lived so bad. I leave worldly comforts to take 
a straiter path. I wish to show that I am a 
man. I wish to retrace my steps and bring 
my cross, and leave a memory of my folly. 
My folly is this. I wish to throw myself 
among rude men, who do not reason, because 
they are seized with a holy frenzy. 

Now, men, hear what I am about todo. I 
have resolved to be thought a stupid, ignorant, 
senseless man, a man full of strange fancies. 

I leave to you syllogisms, artful words, 
sophisms and insoluble questions, and apho- 
risms, and the subtle,art of logic. I leave you 
to side as you like — one for Socrates, another 
for Plato, losing your breath to argue now on 
one side, now on the other, and plunge you 
deeper in the mire. I leave that wonderful 
art, of which Aristotle wrote the secret, and 
the Platonic doctrines, which often are but 
heresy. I leave all that. A simple and pure 
mind can raise itself alone, without the aid of 


their philosophy, and stand before God. I 
leave you my old books I loved so much, and 
the works of Cicero, whose harmony was so 


sweet! I leave you the sounding of instru- 
ments, and the singing of songs, and the beau- 
tiful women and damsels, and their artfulness 
and their subtleties, and their arrows, which 
cause death! I leave you florins and ducats, 
and wealth, and all merchandise ! 

I wish to prove myself by a hard and power- 
ful religion if I am of brass or tin. That is 
what the trial will soon show. I go to a great 
battle, to a great strife, to a great work. O 
Christ, let thy strength help me, that I may 
be victorious. I will adore the cross, which 
already embraces me in its fervor. I ask that 
it may communicate to me its folly. Hence- 
forth I will. become a contemplative soul, 
triumphing over the world; henceforth I will 
seek peace and joy in the ecstasy ; henceforth 
I wish to try if I can enter paradise by the 
path which I deem the best, there to enjoy the 
songs and the happiness of an immortal com- 
pany. Lord, give me the power to know and 
to do thy will here below; then I will be re- 
signed, if it is thy pleasure that my soul be 
lost or saved, 


Such a strain of poetry shows the relig- 
ious enthusiasm which animated the age 
of the “ Divina Commedia.” The gates 
of the monastery were at once opened to 
Jacopone. In the passage I have just 
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translated you can recognize the man who 
rejects philosophy, rejects the science of 
Plato, of Socrates, and Aristotle, rejects 
the scholastic philosophy of his times, and 
with it the pride and vanity which accom- 
pany it, to have his mind free, that it may 
raise itself more easily to religious faith. 
When he had taken leave of science, to 
bury himself in faith and poverty, one 
would expect to hear no more of the poet ; 
but itis not so. The activity of his mind 
finds vent in different subjects. Hence 
this spiritual poetry is not the only style in 
which Jacopone tries his power. His 
poems are divided into three classes — 
theological, satirical, and popular. 

The theological have a mysticism, the 
result of an ideal world the poet has cre- 
ated for himself, inhabited by angels and 
virtues, and bright with eternal truth. The 
connection of the human soul with this 
world is human activity in the right cause, 
and pleases God. He gives two wings to 
the soul, which alone carry it to heaven; 
they are chastity of heart and purity of 
mind. 

The satires bring the poet to the reali- 
ties of life. It has been said of the Beato 
Angelico that he was so accustomed to 
paint the joys of paradise, and express 
every variety of celestial happiness on 
human faces, that when he had to paint 
the devils of hell he cou!d not help giving 
the same innocence and purity to demons 
and condemned souls. Such is not the 
case with Jacopone. His strain of invec- 
tive against the vices of his countrymen is 
most cutting; so are also his satires 
against the popes of his time, to whom he 
did not shrink from saying hard truths in 
hard words ; wherefore he was excommu- 
nicated and thrown into prison by Boni- 
face VIII., the same terrible pope whom 
Dante places in the “/uferno.” Finally, 
his popular poems, among many things 
which a more polished society would not 
accept, have all those qualities which the 
imperfect state of the language could admit. 
Jacopone is also the author of the “ Sadat 
Mater,’ which is so well known and so 
dear both to Catholics and Protestants. 

Iam sorry I cannot do full justice to 
this poet. As ageneral remark I will note 
that all his poems have the same three 
sources of inspiration, theological, satir- 
ical, and popular, which have also a pre- 
eminent part in the “ Divina Commedia.” 
His theology may not be so transcendent 
and deep as that of the “ Paradiso ;” his 
satire so sharp, noble, and elevated as 
that in the celebrated allusion to Florence 
and the passing events of the time, nor his 
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popular language so choice, powerful, and 
original; in fact in nothing can he bear 
the smallest comparison with Dante; yet 
there is enough to assign to him a place 
among the poets preceding Dante. 

To the Franciscan monks, who exercised 
a popular influence or Italian literature 
before Dante, we must also give the glory 
of having, in the basilica of Assisi (dedi- 
cated to the founder of their order), begun 
the first and most important change of 
Italian art, that of its emancipation from 
the conventionalities of Greek or Byzan- 
tine artists in church-painting. Byzantine 
church-painting had its day; excellent 
specimens of its merits are numerous all 
over Italy, more especially at Rome, Ra- 
venna, and Venice. Lut its types were no 
longer suited to an age whose apprecia- 
tion of beauty increased with wealth, lux- 
ury, and intercourse with other countries 
— an age, in fact, which marked the first 
manhood of the Italian people and the 
Italian mind. The Byzantine figures 
breathe vigor and simplicity, and some- 
times a certain majesty of design; but the 
disposition of the groups is extravagant, 
the details are incorrect, the outline dry, 
and no knowledge of perspective is evinced. 
Profusion of gold everywhere, especially 
in the ground on which stand forth the 
figures of the Redeemer or of the Creator. 
On some crucifixes you would suppose 
mummies had been suspended with feet 
disjointed, while wounds pour out large 
rivulets of greenish blood; black, stern 
madonne, with long, stiff fingers, round 
eyes, and rough child; in general long 
figures, vulgar heads, and want of expres- 
sion are the characteristics’ of Byzantine 
art. It has imagination without grace; 
richness, but no purity of design ; rigidity, 
but no power; talent, but no genius. It is 
in fact a style of transition, which soon 
became one of decline, when, having 
adopted certain immutable laws, art was 
reduced to a mere mechanism, which any 
monk could copy and reproduce with little 
trouble or expense. 

It is in the basilica of Assisi that Gui- 
do da Siena and Giunta da Pisa emanci- 
pated themselves by degrees from their 
Gréek masters. The golden ground we 
see first substituted by azure besprinkled 
with golden stars. The figures become 
more animated, the expression more ideal, 
the dryness of the outline and grouping is 
softened, the immobility of the attitudes 
gives place to a more natural disposition ; 
in fact art makes the first steps in its new 
life. Guido da Siena and Giunta da Pisa 
are followed by Bonamico, Parabuvi, 
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Diotisalvi, and by that Duccio who is 
placed by some above Cimabue, and finally 
by Cimabue and Giotto, who completed 
the revolution. 

Among the many paintings inspired for 
the new style of art by the founder of the 
Franciscan order, every one who has been 
in Assisi must have seen Giotto’s fresco 
representing the wedding of St. Francis 
with Poverty, in her ragged clothes, with a 
slender figure and thin face, but still pre- 
serving the features of a most beautiful 
woman. A dog barks at her, two children 
throw stones at her and place thorns in 
her path; she, calm, happy, and radiant 
stretches out her hand to St. Francis. 
While Christ himself joins their hands, 
the Eternal Father, accompanied by an- 
gels, appears in the midst of clouds, as if 
heaven and the universe assisted at the 
happy wedding. There is nothing here 
which has the slightest association with 
the Greek manner. All is new, and free 
from school conventionality. And if you 
read the hymn of Dante to St. Francis, 
and the songs of St. Francis himself, 
and of Jacopone in praise of poverty, 
and then look at the fresco of Assisi, 
you will see in the Franciscan order the 
same source of inspiration, the same sign 
of popularity. 

The revolution we have noticed in paint- 
ing is also evident in architecture; nay, 
architecture, as usual, preceded in point of 
time even painting. The Byzantine style 
in fact was modified by the Italian at a 
much earlier period than painting. The 
first and most magnificent monument of 
architecture we find in Italy in the tenth 
century is St. Mark’s at Venice. St. 
Mark’s was begun the second time, after a 
fire had destroyed the first building, in the 
year 977, and was finished with great mag- 
nificence in the year 1051, that is to say, 
after a lapse of seventy-four years. A 
decree of the republic ordered that no 
vessel should return from the East with- 
out bringing statues, columns, bassi-relievi, 
marbles, and precious materials of every 
kind for the edifice. Thus it was com- 
pleted. The continuation, having occu- 
pied nearly a century, was the work of 
many architects. St. Sophia’s at Constan- 
tinople was regarded at this time as the 
most splendjd Christian temple in the 
world. The intercourse between Venice 
and the East, and the reported magnifi- 
cence of that temple made the Venetians 
adopt the same form in their construction. 
Through the desire of making St. Mark’s 
still richer than St. Sophia’s, the Vene- 
tian architects introduced changes and 
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added many ornaments from the already 
famous architecture of the Arabs. Where- 
fore St. Mark’s was justly called a Greek- 
Arabian edifice. 

This marks a step in the way of origi- 
nality in Italian architecture. Still it was 
not a step likely to bring architecture to 
its greatest purity and magnificence; on 
the contrary, it contributed to establish 
that style which is the combination of 
many styles in one, though one prevails 
over the others. In Venice it is the By- 
zantine element that prevails; in Pisa, 
the style of the Roman basilica. The 
cathedral of Pisa comes next to St. 
Mark’s. Pisa was also on the way of 
founding its prosperity by -its trade with 
the East; wherefore columns, capitals, 
cornices, stones of all styles and form 
were brought from the East and accumu- 
lated for the erection and decoration of 
the cathedral. Roman monuments were 
also at hand, and their ruins served for the 
building. In putting together columns of 
different orders, in employing without har- 
mony ruins of ancient edifices, in placing 
statues of different sizes, in distributing 
stones and marbles of different colors in 
strange confusion, the architect shows 
that the age was. still corrupted; yet the 
conception is much richer than it was be- 
fore his time, and the sentiment of art is 
expressed with sufficient efficacy to give 
to the style a special character. This 
style, which prevailed principally during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, is 
called Romance, or Romanesque. We 
shall return to it in the next lecture. 

The prodigious activity of the Italians 
in building churches and cathedrals at this 
time surpasses imagination. The simple 
enumeration of spots, and saints to whom 
they are dedicated, and the dates of their 
erection, would fill several pages. In fact, 
if all that the age in question produced in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture were 
to be ascribed to one general influence, 
the influence would be that of religion, 
allotting in proportion very little to civil 
and military architecture. In this general 
religious enthusiasm of the Middle Ages, 
in this harmony of the songs of the poets 
with the creed of the people, of the feel- 
ings of men with the works of the painter 
and architect, music, a sister art, could not 
be neglected. The revolution in musical 
art arose from the same cause as that of 
the other arts, and had therefore the same 
result. Music assumed very early a char- 
acter fit for the new religion in Italy. The 
celebrated Ambrosian hymns date from 
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persecuted St. Ambrose. The Milanese 
people watched him day and night to save 
him from the imperial wrath. St. Am- 
brose, moved by their affection, and wish- 
ing to make their vigils less tiresome, 
thought of assembling them in churches, 
and teaching them to sing hymns and 
psalms. “O Lord,” said St. Augustine 
when he heard them, “how sweet is the 
melody of thy songs! how they move 
me, and make truth and religion penetrate 
into my heart!” 

In the reform which St. Ambrose intro- 
duced in sacred music, into the techni- 
calities of which I shall not enter, another 
reform was added by Gregory the Great 
in the beginning of the ninth century ; and 
finally, Guido d’Arezzo, or Michele Guido, 
a monk of the Pomposa, invented mu- 
sical notes, and completed the revolution 
which marks the transition of music from 
its profane to its more spiritual uses. 

The power of religious ideas, however, 
nowhere shows itself in a stronger light 
than in the fact of the Crusades. The 
first Crusade proclaimed to Christianity 
had-been preceded by a successful Italian 
expedition —that of the Pisans against 
the Moors of Sardinia and the Arabs of 
Sicily. In an incursion of the Moorish 
corsairs on the territory of Pisa, when the 
town was unguarded by troops, Cinzira 
de’ Simondi, a Pisan girl of noble family, 
the Joan of Arc of the Middle Ages, called 
the people to arms, and defended the town 
bravely, obliging them to withdraw. A 
few years afterwards a Moorish king 
(Mugheid-el-Ameri, whom the Italians 
called A/osetto) died a prisoner at Pisa. 
The Italians, therefore, long before the 
Crusades took place, knew the way to the 
East— commercial and military. 

The material effects of the Crusades on 
the prosperity of Italy were perhaps 
greater than any artistic or literary con- 
quest. Italy was then industrious and 
commercial, and it is but natural that she 
should reap great material advantages 
from the rush of the West to the East 
through the Mediterranean. 

But we have already seen architecture 
greatly modified in Italy by the contact 
with the East before the Crusades. The 
East, in fact, not being so new to the Ital- 
ians as it was to other Western people, 
through their habit of visiting Oriental 
countries, I am disposed to think that 
they were not so much struck with the 
yan as the people who lived farther 
west would be. 

The question, then, is still open whether 
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from the East to the West, or is altogether 
an original German style. If the first ad- 
mission be adopted, you can see how 
much the new art owes to the Crusades. 
But the controversy is too hot even in our 
days to admit a solution, as a good deal of 
national vanity and so-called superiority of 
race is mixed with it. Much contested 
also is the origin of chivalry, which some 
pretend to be German, others Eastern or 
Arabian, and which played a great part in 
the Italian literature of posterior ages. 
We received, however, from the East, long 
before the Crusades, as far as Italy is 
concerned, a new mythology —I think at 
best that this is not disputed also between 
Germans and Arabians — the mythology 
of magic art, of necromancy, and other 
mysterious sciences and popular super- 
stitions, which in the Middle Ages we 
see working upon some singular feat- 
ures of the Italian mind, producing its 
effects even on Dante, though not to so 
great an extent as on Pulci, Ariosto, Tas- 
so, and many others. 

In their poems the East and the West, 
the Saracens and the Franks, the Arabs, 
the Italians, and the Persians are mixed 
with Italians, Spaniards, and English. 
They form the real poetry of the Crusades 
and chivalry, in which Italian literature 


has as yet no rival. 


EDOARDO Fusco. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HOW I WENT TO THE LEVEE. 


“THe Prince of Wales has returned,” 
said my wife’s mother. “George, go to 
the levee and congratulate him on his safe 
arrival.” 

“But I have never been to a levee,” I 
remonstrated. 

“Only the greater reason why you 
should lose no more time,” said my wife’s 
mother, looking sternly at me over her 
spectacles; and let me tell you when my 
wife’s mother looks in that way at any one 
there is no gainsayingher. She has made 
up her mind and nothing can unmake it. 

Let me further take you into my confi- 
dence, and say that I am a thriving, mid- 
dle-aged man, in the Russia trade. In a 
knowiedge of linseed, hemp, tallow, and 
grain I can hold my own against any man, 
except my senior partner. I go to the 
city by the underground every morning, 
Sundays excepted, and I live in Glouces- 
ter Place. My wife’s mother lives with 
us, and adds materially to our income, and 
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I feel sure to our happiness. She must 
have her way, for she has been threatened 
with a heart-disease for more than forty 
years. She always had her way in the 
late Mr. Jones’s time, and she has it now; 
for the doctors say it would be as much as 
her life is worth to thwart her. 

“If mamma wishes it, my dear, you 
must go,” said my wife, whose subjection 
to her mother is such that if I were or- 
dered to jump over the moon, like the 
cow of our infancy, by that imperious 
woman, my wife would only say, “ My 
dear, you must do it.” 

“But I must get some one to present 
me,” I said, despairingly. 

“Of course you must,” said my wife’s 
mother, “and I have thought of some 
one.” 

It is wonderful how fast my wife’s 
mother thinks when she sets her mind 
to it. 

“Our member for Swillington,” she 
went on; and she said this with such an 
air you would have thought it was like one 
of those boroughs of which Dod says, 
“The family of Hopkins has great influ- 
ence in this borough,” when, in fact, my 
wife’s mother’s brother is a local attorney 
in that town, and may possibly command 
two or three votes. 

“ But will he present me?” I rejoined. 

“Let him refuse if he dares,” said my 
wife’s mother. “We will use all the fam- 
ily influence against him at the next elec- 
tion;” and then she threw herself back in 
her arm-chair and glared into space. 

“Tf you go on so, George, provoking 
mamma, she will have an attack of spasms, 
and then you must take the consequences.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“ Write at once to our member, and ask 
him to present you,” gasped my wife’s 
mother, reviving a little. 

So, to make a long story short, I wrote, 
and, to my surprise, received a polite note 
from the Hon. Percy Daft, the member 
for Swillington, saying that it would give 
him the greatest pleasure to present me at 
the levee on the 15th of May. 

Great was the joy over our breakfast- 
table when this answer arrived. My wife’s 
mother clapped her hands, and my wife 
poured out my tea by mistake into the 
slop-basin. I had to drink it, lest, as my 
wife’s mother said, “it should be wasted,” 
though the hot water with which the ba- 
sin had been half filled before made my tea 
very weak. 

“ That’s the first step gained,” said m 
wife’s mother. ‘Now, what dress wi 
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“T am sure I can’t tell. I suppose 
there’s no uniform for a Russia mer- 
chant?” 

“Russia fiddlesticks!” said my wife’s 
mother. “What a pity now you had not 
joined the volunteer movement when we 
so much wished it.” 

Here let me | that neither my wife 
nor my wife’s mother had ever wished any 
such thing. I had wished it when we 
were first married, but my wife’s mother 
would not hear of it. 

“ No, no!” she said, “ no soldiering for 
me. First this volunteering will take you 
away from business in time of peace, and 
when the French or the Germans come 
to cut all our throats, you’ll have yours 
cut, and then who, I should like to know, 
is to support the family?” 

Then my wife and my wife’s mother had 
an anxious discussion, in which very vain 
regrets were expressed that I had not been 
in the Guards, or the Excise, or the 
queen’s household, and so been spared the 
expense of buying a court suit; but the 
end was that I had to go to my tailor, 
who, like an honest man, confessed that he 
had never made a court suit in his life, 
and least of all expected to “build” one 
for me. 

“It can’t be helped, Tape,” I said, 
“the ladies wish me to go, and I am go- 
ing.” 

“Oh, if the ladies wish it, of course we 
must yield,” said the polite Mr. Tape. 
“T’ll just step down to my friend, Mr. 
Measure, the West-end tailor, and look at 
his book of court dresses, and see that you 
have the correct thing; but,” he added, 
gravely, “I think you will find it very ex- 
pensive.” 

“JT must have it, whatever it costs,” I 
said, conjuring up my wife’s mother ina 
fit of angina pectoris ; but I own in these 
hard times I went home rather crestfallen 
and very pale. 

“What’s the matter, George?” cried 
my wife, and “ What’s the matter?” re- 
echoed my wife’s mother. 

“ Tape says it will be very expensive.” 

“ Tape be ——” said my wife’s mother 
with a blank which the reader may fill up 
with any form of words he pleases. 

“As if we could not afford to go to 
court just for once in our lives,” said my 
wife. 

“ Yes, my dear,” said my wife’s mother ; 
“and think of the meanness of the man 
who stops to count the cost, when his 
going to court may form an era in his life, 
and when the lord chamberlain will prob- 
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ably say when he sees the gallant bearing 
of George when he is presented, ‘ A man 
of such noble manners must have a beau- 
teous wife,’ and then we shall receive a 
gilt-edged card, commanding the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Hopkins at a 
court ball at Buckingham Palace. Think, 
I say, of the meanness of a man with this 
splendid prospect before him stopping to 
count the cost of a paltry uniform.” 

“I told Tape 1 must have it, whatever 
it cost.” 

“Quite right; quite right,” said my 
wife’s mother. ‘George, when I talked 
of meanness, you know | meant Tape, and 
no one else.” 

In a few days Tape came early before 
breakfast with my uniform, as he called it, 
and he brought it in two boxes and a long 
oilskin cover, which my eldest son, a boy 
of great forwardness, thought must con- 
tain a fishing-rod. 

“Look ’ere, sir,” said Tape, tapping one 
of the tin boxes of a triangular shape, 
“what do you think is inside this?” 

“1m sure I can’t tell.” 

“This is your cocked ’at. 
must wear on your ’ed.” 

“I did not think a cocked hat neces- 
sary.” 

“So necessary,” said Tape, “that Mr. 
Measure says, ‘ You’d be turned out of the 
levee by one of the beefeaters before you’d 
gone a yard, if you did not have your 
cocked hat in your ’and.’ Just look at it, 
isn’t it a beauty?” 

I did look at it, and it certainly looked 
very fine. It was of black beaver, frizzled 
up with acrest of white feathers, and it 
was all guarded with gold lace. 

“And this is what you must wear at 
your side, sir,” said Tape, unstrapping the 
oilskin case and producing a sword, the 
pummel and hilt and scabbard of which 
were richly, if not chastely, gilt. 

“ Shall I draw it, sir?” said Tape. 

But before I could answer, a voice be- 
hind me cried, — i 

“ No, no, let that sword never be un- 
sheathed save against the enemies of our 
country.” Both Tape and I turned round, 
and beheld my wife’s mother in her dress- 
ing-gown, who, hearing of the tailor’s ar- 
rival, could not contain her feelings and 
her curiosity to see the new uniform which 
was to bring such honor on the family. 

“ Now for the uniform,” said Tape, as 
he unlocked the other tin box of an oblong 
shape. i 

“ This,” he went on, as he held up the 
coat, “is a real work of art, and do you 
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know, sir, it was all the easier to make 
because Mr. Measure found out you was 
in the royal service ?” 

“The royal service!” I exclaimed. “I 
never was in the royal service.” 

“Ah! but you are, sir, though without 
knowing it. Don’t you belong to the firm 
of Blogg, Hopkins and Dipps, wholesale 
and retail Russia merchants in the city ?” 

“T do,” I said. 

“ Well then, sir, that firm is one of the 
queen’s tallow-merchants, and you are one 
of her Majesty’s servants, and this is your 
proper uniform. None of your miserable 
court dresses, but a real Civil Service uni- 
form.” 

“T always knew that this would be a 
proud day,” said my wife’s mother; “I 
should not be surprised if you had a right 
to the private exérée in your official ca- 
pacity.” 

“ But just look at the beauty,” said Tape, 
holding up the coat, and, saving my wife’s 
mother’s presence, the unmentionables 
also. “’Ere’s a nap, and ’ere’s gold lace, 
and ’ere’s oak leaves, and ’ere’s a broad 
gold stripe down each leg!” 

What could we do, my wife’s mother 
and myself, to whom was now added my 
wife, but admire the uniform and the 
sword; my own admiration I admit being 
somewhat dashed by the consciousness 
that this uniform of the royal household 
would cost me a pretty penny. 

Strange to say my wife’s mother never 
asked a wordas to the cost of the uniform, 
but, turning sharply on Tape, demanded 
sternly, — 

“ And what’s the good of those tin box- 
es, I should like to know?” - 

“Them,” said Tape, with great pres- 
ence of mind—he had not seen enough 
of my wife’s mother to know all the real 
terror of her presence —“ them is to pro- 
tect the uniform and the cocked ’at against 
the hinclemancy of the hair. Suppose 
Mr. H. ’ere was ordered off by the queen 
to Russia to buy bristles for the brooms 
and brushes of the ’ousehold, why, it 
stands to reason he’d take his uniform 
with him. If he didn’t put it in a tin box, 
the hair in Russia—I mean the hair of 
the hatmosphere, not the ’air of the ’ed — 
is so cold, it would shrivel up all this gold 
Jace like young taturs inafrost. Likewise 
if he were ordered to Hafrica to buy palm 
oil, there the hair is so damp that his uni- 
form would be spoilt. That’s why tin 
boxes is necessary, leastwise that’s what 
Mr. Measure says.” 

That evening I tried on my uniform, 
and my sword and my cocked hat, and not 
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only my wife —dear easy thing — but my 
wife’s mother also, declared they never 
saw anything half so noble in their life ; 
and, “To think,” they added, “of your 
having a uniform all this time, and we 
knowing nothing about it.” 

I must confess, however, that the chil- 
dren were not so complimentary, for I 
overheard our eldest girl say to her brother 
as they went up to bed after the exhibi- 
tion, “ Papa is very like one of the lord 
mayor’s footmen whom we saw at the show 
last lord mayor’s day.” 

And now the awful day was approach- 
ing. Having the uniform made was pas- 
sive. The time for action had almost 
come. Every day my wife’s mother looked 
anxiously at the extracts from the Gazette 
in the paper, and at last she read out, — 

“ Any nobleman or gentleman who pro- 
poses to be presented must leave at the 
lord chamberlain’s office, St. James’s Pal- 
ace, before twelve o'clock, two clear days 
before the levee, acard with his name 
written thereon and with the name of the 
nobleman or gentleman by whom he is to 
be presented. In order to carry out the 
existing regulations, that no presentation 
can be made at a levee excepting bya 
person actually attending that levee, it is 
also necessary that an intimation from the 
nobleman or gentleman who is to make 
the presentation of his intention to be 
present should accompany the presenta- 
tion card above referred to, which will be 
submitted to the queen for her Majesty’s 
approbation. It is her Majesty’s com- 
mand that no presentations shall be made 
at the levee except in accordance with the 
above regulations. It is particularly re- 
quested that in every case the names be 
very distinctly written upon the cards to 
be delivered to the lord chamberlain, in 
order that there may be no difficulty in 
announcing them to his Royal Highness.” 

“ There, George,” she said, “now you 
know what you have got to do.” 

All I can say is, whether she read so 
fast that I was dazed, or whether I was 
paralyzed with fear, that I could only gasp 
out, * What have I got to do?” convul- 
sively turning as it were by instinct to my 
wife’s mother. 

“Do, why to go to the lord chamber- 
lain’s office, at St. James’s Palace, and 
obey his instructions like a man.” 

To the lord chamberlain’s office ac- 
cordingly I went, though to tell the truth 
I would much rather have gone to the 
family dentist. 

I am not very good at finding places 
and offices, and besides I knew little of 
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St. James’s Palace. Though my firm has 
the honor of being one of the queen’s tal- 
low-chandlers, I personally know little of 
the palace which we help to light. To 
me, therefore, the lord chamberlain’s 
office’ was hard to find, but the sentries 
and the police were kind, and at last I 
made my way to the dreaded portal, in 
what, I am told, is called the Stable Yard. 

Though our firm is rich I am but a 
junior partner, and not rolling in wealth, 

ut I would willingly have given £20 
sooner than beard the lord chamberiain 
in his den. Still there I was, and the step 
must be made, or what would my wife’s 
mother say? I entered therefore, the 
door was wide open, and a very kind offi- 
cial told me to turn into a room on the 
right, where I saw two or three young men 
not unlike our clerks in the City, and to 
my surprise, not in uniform. At first I 
said nothing, till one of them blandly asked 
me what I wanted. 

“JT wish to be presented at the next 
levee,” said I, covered with confusion. 

“Then,” said the official very kindly to 
reassure me, for I am sure he saw that I 
was ready to faint, “ you must produce the 
assent in writing of the person who is to 
present you.” 

Fortunately I had both my presentation 
card and Mr. Daft’s letter ready, so I pro- 
duced them and handed them to the 
official. 

“Ts this an official presentation?” said 
the functionary. 

“Oh, no!” I said; for it occurred to 
me that if I said I was one of her Majes- 
ty’s servants they would tell me that the 
lord steward must present me. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “the Hon. Mr. 
Daft is a friend of our family.” 

“Very well,” said the official, “Leave 
your card and Mr. Daft’s letter of assent. 
Your name will then be submitted to her 
Majesty, and when you come to the levee 
be sure you bring two cards with you on 
which your name and the words ‘ Presented 
by the Hon. Percy Daft’ are legibly writ- 
ten; one of these cards must be given up 
on entering the palace, the other you must 
retain to be handed to the lord chamber- 
lain who reads it out when you are pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness.” 

“Ts that all that I shall have to do?” 

“ That is all,” said the bland official, and 
accordingly I departed full of gratitude to 
him for not refusing my name on the spot, 
and feeling very much like a boy quitting 
the dentist’s house without having so much 
as had one tooth stopped. 

I suppose I looked very radiant when I 
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got home, for both my wife and my wife’s 
mother said they never saw me look so 
happy in my life. 

At last there was only one day left 
before the levee, or rather one day and a 
dies non, a Saturday and a Sunday, for 
that levee, as all the world knows, was 
held on a Monday. Up to this time my 
respected senior partner, Mr. Blogg, knew 
nothing of my intention to be presented, 
though he must have suspected that there 
was something in the wind from my occa- 
sional absences from business. 

He is a man, I grieve to say it, wholly 
given up to tallow and bristles. If he 
dreams of anything it is of huge vats of 
“yellow candle,” bought at 48s. and re- 
tailed at 545.; or of measles in the Ukraine 
which makes the hogs’ bristles fall off. 
Of all the chapters in the Bible the one in 
which he takes the most interest is that 
ninth chapter of Exodus, which begins by 
narrating the plagues of Egypt —how the 
flax and the barley were smitten, while the 
wheat and rye were spared; and when he 
hears it read in church he chuckles to 
think that with the grain safe it might be 
possible to showa good balance at the 
year’s end, even though the flax and the 
hemp failed. As for bristles, he can never 
quite forgive the Jews for eschewing pork, 
and banishing his favorite commodity 
from Holy Writ. Though loath torun him 
down, I am constrained to say that he has 
a dull, unimaginative soul, and that his in- 
tellectual horizon is narrow and confined. 

This is the man who is virtually my 
master, and of whom I stand almost as 
much in awe-as I do of my mother-in- 
law. 

“T am thinking, sir” — I began, but 
before I could finish my sentence he looked 
up from the ledger in which he was just 
then checking some long account, and re- 
garded me so ferociously that I faltered 
and stopped short. 

“ Thinking of what, Mr. Hopkins ?” 

“Of going to court and being pre- 
sented.” 

“Of going to court! and why should 
you go to court, Mr. Hopkins?” just as 
sternly as my wife’s mother had main- 
tained the strict contradictory, that I must 
go to court. 

“It is the wish of Mrs. Hopkins and of 
Mrs. Jones, my wife’s mother, sir; and I 
may mention I am going on Monday.” 

“And that’s the day on which we ex- 
pect to hear that the navigation of the 
Neva is opened, and we hope to buy by 
telegram cargoes of bristles and tallow 
free on board.” 
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Here my senior partner heaved a deep 
sigh, and continued, — 

“ And when do you expect to be back 
here. Mr. Hopkins?” 

“That, sir, depends on the Prince of 
Wales and the lord chamberlain. I 
thought that as the royal tallow-chandlers 
we could not omit to congratulate his 
Royal Highness on his safe return, and 
Mrs. Jones thinks so too.” 

I only wish my wife’s mother had been 
in our counting-house to hear the whistle 
which my respected senior partner gave 
when he heard her name. He said noth- 
ing personal, however, to her; he only 
whistled her down, and then went on, 
“Pray, Mr. Hopkins, if it is the duty of 
the firm to congratulate the Prince of 
Wales, why is it that I have not under- 
taken that duty?” 

“TI am sure I cannot tell, sir.” 

“But I can, Mr. Hopkins. It is because 
I am not a fool, and” — he added fiercely 
— “because I have no mother-in-law to 
lord it over me in my own house.” 

Having said this he returned to his 
ledger and spoke no more, only muttering 
every now and then something to himselt. 
Seeing he was in no placable mood I left 
him to himself; but I can truly say that I 
was very thankful when the office closed 


for the night, and I was free to go home. 
The next day was Sunday, that blessed 
day when the senior partner betook him- 
self to his abode at Hornsey, and when 
my mother-in-law sometimes went three 


times to church. As I sat in my pewl 
seemed to see myself side by side with 
our member, the Hon. Percy Daft, pro- 
ceeding in all the glory of our uniforms 
—he is a deputy lieutenant—and both 
falling on our knees before the prince, 
kissing his hand, graciously extended to 
us, and even bedewing it with our tears of 
love and loyalty. In this feeling I had 
even —again at the instigation of my 
wife’s mother— written our member a 
friend]y note, begging him to inform me 
at what hour I should meet him at the 
gate of the palace, so that he might pre- 
sent me to the Prince of Wales. 

“Itis the duty as well as the pleasure 
of members of Parliament,” said my wife’s 
mother, “to show these little attentions to 
their constituents, else why do we return 
them to Parliament?” 

Dear me, what a time Parliament will 
have of it if my wife’s mother ever gets 
her rights and has a vote for the borough 
of Swillington! 

I am sorry to say that after church, 
where my devotions were much disturbed 
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by these visions, my excitement rather 
got worse than better. In the afternoon 
the ladies went again, but I stayed at 
home, and, I regret to add, desecrated the 
Sabbath by trying on my uniform, and re- 
hearsing the act of presentation, in which 
my eldest girl with my cocked hat on her 
head played the part of the Prince of 
Wales, and my eldest boy that of the 
lord chamberlain, holding my. walking- 
stick in his hand as a wand of office. 

All that day I had little appetite. Din- 
ner and tea were alike wasted on me, and 
at night I had fitful dreams, starting bolt 
upright in bed and sadly disturbing the 
rest of Mrs. Hopkins. 

In the morning I awoke early, and was 
up and dressed before the post came, and 
then and there received my first blow. 

Into the letter-box a letter was dropped, 
and I knew at a glance it was in the hand- 
writing of our member. Tearing it open 
I read as follows : — 

“Mr. Percy Daft presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Hopkins, and is unable to 
make any engagement as to meeting him 
at the levee. It is not usual for those 
who present gentlemen to be personally 
present when those gentlemen are pre- 
sented. It is enough if they attend the 
same levee.” 

I stood staring blankly at this dry note 
with all its “ presents and presentations ” 
for some time, till I was brought to myself 
by my wife’s mother, who had again de- 
scended the stairs in her dressing-gown 
to intercept the letters, but on this occa- 
sion I had been the early worm. 

To see the letter and to snatch it out of 
my hand and to read it were simultaneous 
acts on the part of that determined 
woman. 

“ George,” she said, “we shall have to 
vote yellow instead of blue at the next 
election,’ and as she_ said this she 
snapped her fingers at an imaginary Mr. 
Daft. 

“How am I ever to make my way 
through the levee by myself?” I said, 
and tears began to fill my eyes. 

“ George,” said my wife’s mother, “you 
must show yourself a man on this as on 
other occasions. It is very mean of our 
member to refuse you his company, but 
what of that? Eat your breakfast, and 
then we will dress you and you shall go to 
the levee in a cab.” 

Well, I ate my breakfast and smoked a 
pipe in our yard at the back of the house, 
and then having completed my toilet alone 
till the bounds of propriety were reached, 
my wife and my wife’s mother came in, 
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and at once a great contest arose as to 
how my sword was to be worn. fam, I 
am ashamed to say, left-handed; with 
that hand I do everything, and with my 
right little or nothing. The question now 
arose whether I was to wear my sword on 
my left or my right side. It was in vain 
that my wife’s mother quoted the verse in 
the Psalms: “ Gird thee with thy sword 
upon thy thigh;” for that left the ques- 
tion still open, and besides, swords are 
not now girded on the thigh, or if they 
are, are very likely to trip the sword-bear- 
er up. 

On the whole my wife was for doing 
what the rest of the world did. “ He will 
never want to use it,” she said; “let us 
gird it on his left side.” 

“Ah, but,” said my mother-in-law, “if 
something happened —if he met a mad 
bull, for instance, and had to use it, and it 
turned out that he couldn’t draw it on that 
side, and so was gored to death — how 
silly we should look.” 

This and my unfortunate natural left- 
handedness settled the matter, and my 
sword was girded on my right side so that 
I might be able to draw it; but I am 
afraid from the look the cabman gave me 
that I looked a sad guy. 

The sword being girt and my white 
neckcloth tied, at the ends of which and 
on the cuffs of my coat my wife’s mother 
insisted on stitching lappets of lace which 
she produced from the family treasures, 
it only remained to put on my uniform, 
stiff with gold lace, and that act accom- 
plished — if ever there was a human hog- 
in-armor, there stood one before my wife’s 
cheval-glass. 

“Now, dear George,” said my wife, 
“nothing remains but to put on your 
cocked hat and then you will be perfect.” 

“ How noble he looks!” murmured my 
wife’s mother. “I do hope the Black- 
adders over the way will see him as he 
steps into the cab. How astonished they 
will be!” 

But now there was no more time left 
for admiration. Up rattled a four-wheeler 
to the door, called by our faithful parlor- 
maid. Down-stairs I tripped as fast as I 
could, but that odious sword would get 
between my legs. 

“Have you got your cards?” shrieked 
my wife’s mother from the first floor. 

“Yes, yes!” I cried, and in another 
moment | stood on our doorstep, paused 
to gather up my sword, stuff my cocked- 
hat firmly on my head, and then dashed 
into the cab. 

“Where to?” said the driver. 
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“ To St. James’s Palace,” I cried; “to 
the levee.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the cabby, “one of 
her Majesty’s servants going to wait at 
court?” 

“Just so: drive fast, my man.” 

Away we rumbled; but to me the cab 
seemed to fly like an express train till we 
got into a file of carriages in St. James’s 
Street. To tell the relief which my feel- 
ings underwent when I sawa general, as I 
thought by the splendor of his uniform, 
2 hansom close to me, no tongue can 
tell. 

At last we got to the entrance of the 
palace nearly opposite to the German 
Chapel. How my heart sunk within me 
as I alighted, and stood before two su- 
perior beings all in crimson and gold, 
who calmly surveyed me as I paid my 
fare. 

“ Move on, move on,” they said to the 
cabman, while they motioned to me to 
walk in and mount the staircase. Inside 
were exons and gentlemen-at-arms, and a 
whole host of men in every uniform under 
the sun, all resolutely bent on pressing 
onward, and forcing their way up-stairs. 
All this time I had kept my cocked hat on 
my head as the safest place for it in that 
throng, till at last one of those gentlemen in 
crimson and gold whispered, — 

“It is not etiquette to be covered inthe 
palace,” and I had at once to take the 
hint and doff my cocked hat. 

I was now wedged into a crowd much 
denser than I was cver in at the Crystal 
Palace, and much woise behaved. I was 
always saying to myself, “If these are 
gentlemen, why don’t they behave as 
such?” Now a big burly man tore on 
and took the skin off my ear on his epaulet. 
Then a heavy dragoon, with spurs like an 
old gamecock, struck them into my calf. 
As for squeezes and pushes and buffets 
they were endless, and my ribs were 
black and blue. So we slowly made our 
way step by step till we reached the level 
of the first floor, and saw behind a barrier 
a stern official ready to receive our first 
cards. Those who, like the foolish vir- 
gins, of whom my wife’s mother is so 
tond of speaking, had not got their cards 
ready written, had here to stop and write 
them while we passed on into a waiting- 
room with triumph. When I say with 
triumph, let me add not all of us, and least 
of all myself. 

As I proceeded along the corridor rejoi- 
cing in comparative freedom from spurs 
and epaulets, 1 was aware of a serious- 
looking official—I think he wore a blue 
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and gold coat something like my own — 
who scanned me narrowly, and then mak- 
ing straight at me, said very politely, but 
very resolutely, — 

“Sir, your dress is not according to reg- 
ulation. Lace lappets and ruffles are not 
allowed to be worn at levees or court 
balls, and if I did my duty I should not 
allow you to proceed till you had taken 
them off.” 

And here let me say how hampered I 
was in this part of the proceedings by the 
iniquity of Tape. The wretch had never 
so much as put one pocket into my coat. 
I only discovered this at the last moment 
when I was rushing out of the house, and 
what I was to do with my wife’s mother’s 
lace if that ruthless official tore it off I 
could not tell. 

* Oh, sir,” I said in accents which would 
have melted a heart of stone, “do suffer 
me to proceed. It is the first time that I 
have ever been here; pray forgive a first 
fault.” 

“You may proceed and take the conse- 
quences. What the lord chamberlain or 
the deputy chamberlain or any of the 
other authorities may say when you get 
farther on, 1 am sure I cannot tell. All I 
say is, proceed under protest. I see, too, 
you have got your sword on the wrong 
side,” and then he laughed. 

This was the last kick that roused the 


lion that lurks in the soul of all the Hop- 


kinses. I replied, therefore, with great 
severity, but I hope with equal dignity, — 

“I wear my sword on that side because 
I am left-handed, and cannot draw it with 
my right.” 

“ No one requires you to draw it in her 
Majesty’s palace,” said the official, with 
an air that would have done honor to the 
lord-chamberlain himself. But pass on, 
sir, pray pass on,” he added, as though I 
and not he had been stopping the way, and 
keeping a host of presentations back. 

From this point, I must confess it, my 
position became very painful. At every 
turn I fancied that I should come upon 
the lord chamberlain or some of his myr- 
midons who would not be so lenient to me 
as his subordinate. How my heart heaved 
when at the end of the corridor I beheld 
an aged, portly man, bearing a halberd in 
his hand, and clad in gorgeous attire. 

“ Pray tell me,” I said to my next fellow- 
sufferer, a portly man in a green and gold 
uniform, which some one afterwards told 


me was that of a Scottish Archer, “ Pray 


tell me is that the lord chamberlain, that 
I see yonder?” 
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“ No, sir, itis not; but just one of the 
beefeaters.” 

Beefeater or not, that beefeater or yeo- 
man of the guard was very good to me, 
and when in the crush through the doorway 
my cocked hat fell, and was just about to 
be trodden under foot, that veteran beef- 
eater stooped and picked it up for me. 

“Tell me,” I said to him, “ how far off 
is the lord chamberlain ?” 

“Oh! a good way yet, sir. It may be 
three rooms, for this is a crowded levee.” 

About this time, even though in sore 
dread of the eye of the lord chamberiain, 
I began to wish the end were come. Nay, 
how I wished I had never put my foot into 
such a throng, and I even abused my wife’s 
mother mentally. 

But had I wished to retreat, there was 
no going back. Before and behind me 
alike, was a huge crowd, all bent on reach- 
ing the prince as soon as possible at what- 
ever cost. It would make any one buta 
hatter or a tailor weep to think how many 
cocked hats perished, or were lost to their 
owners on that day; how many uniforms 
torn and tattered; and what added to our 
misery was that in each room or pen 
through which we passed was a side strip 
railed off and guarded by watchful beef- 
eaters; along which, while we were being 
suffocated and crushed to death, some few 
privileged persons passed and discoursed 
gaily at their ease. If my wife’s mother 
had been there she would have thought of 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, but for 
myself I could only think of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Nor did it increase my 
comfort to see in this side paradise our 
member the Hon. Percy Daft, who, as I 
afterwards learnt, was “about the house- 
hold” of some one of our princes, and so 
had the private eztrée. There he was as 
cool as a cucumber, while I was hot as 
pepper. 

Now as I have confessed so much, I 
may as well say that I never heard of an 
entrée before, except as a made dish; but 
it was easy to see that this kind of extrée 
was just as nice as, if not nicer than, the 
other. 

Of course I tried to catch the eye of our 
member, but somehow or other he always 
looked the wrong way, and there I stood, 
made still more hot by the feeling that 
within a few feet of me was the very man 
who was to present me, and yet I could 
not get him to recognize me. 

But all things have an end, and even a 
levee, and the end was nowcoming. After 
rushing and crushing in and out of several 
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pens, at last we came to a room in which 
the pen ended in something like an eel- 
trap, in a. narrow space railed off, into 
which not more than two and two could 
pass at atime side by side. This went 
on through another doorway, and beyond 
that doorway we sawa welcome signal. 
These were those happy souls who, having 
been presented and done their duty to the 
prince, had received his gracious bow, and 
then passed on into the room from which 
our eeltrap was railed off. 

But we had no time to envy their good 
fortune. Our time was now coming, our 
second cards were drawn from pockets by 
those who were lucky enough to have 
them, and from cocked hats by those who 
had not. We are now on the very thresh- 
old of royalty, and we can hear the voices, 
of the chamberlains as they pass the 
cards on to the lord-chamberlain. Witha 
great flutter I produced my card which 
had got sadly battered in the mé/ée through 
which I and my cocked hat had passed. 

I had scarce time to look about me, but 
still I saw just before me one or two 
Indian gentlemen, whose attire seemed to 
consist, besides their turbans, of two dress- 
ing-gowns of different patterns, worn one 
before and one behind. Among them was 
a most decided Red Indian, all feathers 
and doeskin robes and beads, and it 
occurred to me even in the agony of my 


fright, that the lord chamberlain would 
find Hopkins an easier name to read 
than those of these red and yellow gen- 


tlemen. What befell the yellow sort I 
know not, but it so happened that the red 
variety was just before me. I now saw 
the way in which presentations were made ; 
adeputy’s deputy takes your card, who 
passes it on to another deputy, and that 
deputy hands it to the lord chamberlain, 
who calls out the name. 

Now there was only one between me 
and the prince. 

“ Pa-ha-ba-bo-Peep, the great sheep- 
shearer, presented by the secretary of 
state for the colonies,” called out the lord 
chamberlain, and with that the untutored 
savage bowed gracefully to the prince and 
passed on. 

My turn came next, and I was prepared 
to follow his example as the lord chamber- 
lain called out, — 

“Mr. George Hopkins, presented by the 
Hon. Percy Daft,” but, as ill luck would 
have it, that unhappy wrong-sided sword 
got between my legs and tripped me up, 
and I fell flat or rather on all fours at the 
feet of the Prince of Wales. If I had 
had presence of mind I should have recov- 
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ered myself and kissed his feet, but I had 
no presence of mind, and so I lay there 
and grovelled till the lord chamberlain’s 
deputy’s deputy picked me up, and passed 
me on, while the prince and the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught 
and the Duke of Cambridge were con- 
vulsed with laughter. As for the lord 
chamberlain, he would have laughed too 
if he could, but lord chamberlains never 
laugh; their office is far too serious to 
admit of any such levity. 

Passing on I encountered all the queen’s 
ministers and all the foreign ambassadors 
standing bolt upright with their backs 
against the wall, and they all laughed — 
no! not all, Mr. Disraeli preserved his 
usual sphynx face, and did not even smile ; 
but some of the others roared and held 
their sides. I ought of course to have 
been very glad that one of the house of 
Hopkins had afforded so much amusement 
to the royal family and the great officers 
of state, but it did not strike me so at the 
time. On one thing I did congratulate 
myself, and that was that the lord cham- 
berlain had not made any remark on my 
dress, and that he had allowed me to pass 
and be presented unchallenged. 

I was making my exit from my place of 
torment with some little satisfaction on 
this score, and rejoicing at the thought of 
seeing my name in the paper next morn- 
ing, when in the last corridor I met the 
same stern official who had already warned 
me, and who seemed on the watch for 
me. 

“ Your name is Hopkins, sir, I think?” 

“It is,” I faltered. 

“ Then, sir, it is my duty to inform you, 
by command of the lord chamberlain, 
that your irregularity in attire has attracted 
public attention, and that your case will 
be considered.” 

With these words he made me a low 
bow and left me. 

Really I was so angry that I could 
have defied the lord chamberlain himself. 
“Let him consider it, if he pleases,” I 
said to myself. In this mood I emerged 
from the palace, walked to the cab-stand 
and got home about four o’clock. 

As I rattled up to the door, I saw my 
wife and my wife’s mother with anxious 
faces looking over the blind in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“Is it all right, and were you pre- 
sented ?” they both cried. 

“ Allis right,” I said; “and I was pre- 
sented ; but for heaven’s sake let me have 
some Apollinaris and brandy.” 

That refreshing draught over, I told 
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them all, omitting of course any part of 
oe 7 proceedings which told against my- 
self. 

“ How grand it will be to see your name 
in the paper to-morrow morning! won’t 
that astonish the Blackadders?” said my 
wife’s mother. 

I was tired as a dog and went early to 
bed. I was late for breakfast next morn- 
ing, the paper had just come, and my wife’s 
mother was reading the presentations. In 
a little while she had read them over, and 
throwing the Zzmes dawn she shrieked. 

“ Why, George, your name is not in the 
paper at all!” 

I seized the paper frantically and looked, 
but it was no good, there was no “ George 
Hopkins ” amongst the presentations. 

“Tt is all an oversight of course,” said 
my wife’s mother, recovering herself ; “ but 
we will set it straight ; and you shall have 
a paragraph all to yourself, stating, ‘ The 
name of Mr. George Hopkins was acci- 
dentally omitted among those presented 
to his Royal Highness at the levee on 
Monday last.’ ” 

So we wrote the paragraph and sent it 
to the editor; but next morning what we 
read in the 7zmes, in large print, under 
the court circular was this: “ The pres- 
entation of Mr. George Hopkins at the 
Jast levee is cancelled, because he ap- 
peared improperly attired on that occa- 
sion.” 

Let me draw a veil over the uproar in 
the family which followed this cruel an- 
nouncement. When I got to the city I 
saw at once that my senior partner and 
all the clerks knew it by their malicious 
smiles. As for the Blackadders over the 
way, we fortunately do not know what 
they thought because we do not visit 
them. 

Whether Mr. Tape’s bill for my uniform, 
which came to over £200, was any allevia- 
tion to the family grief, I leave the reader 
to guess; but if this touching and truthful 
story should deter any tallow or other 
monger from being presented at court, it 
will have done good service to the public. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
MEMOIR OF NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.* 


Tuis is a really good book, and, even in 
its present shape, a popular book; which 
does honor to its subject, and to its au- 
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thor, in their several degrees. It is, how- 
ever, so good, that we wish it were made 
better; and this might be accomplished 
by a process of excision. Biography, and 
among other descriptions of it, ecclesias- 
tical biography, is in danger of losing its 
joint titles to durability and permanent 
interest through the vice of over-length. 
To record the life of a man in less than 
two portly volumes is roa an invidious 
exception, and may soon be an insult, 
But posterity will be, as we are, under 
limitations of time and strength, and many 
works may perish in two volumes, which 
might have lived in one; or, again, in 
three or four, which might have lived in 
two. 

In the present instance, it is not difficult 
to point to the heads, under which retrench- 
ments might be rather largely effected. 
The wit and humor of Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod, on which his brother dwells with a 
natural fondness, appear to us to belong 
to the category of what is with more strict 
propriety called fun; and of this it is the 
characteristic property that it serves to 
refresh a wearied spirit, and enliven the 
passing hour, but that it will hardly bear 
repetition, and is hardly among the candi- 
dates for literary immortality. One or 
two specimens might fairly be given, as 
illustrative of the man. In any other 
view, this class of material is like the 
froth of an effervescent liquor; it dies in 
the moment of its birth; it brightens an 
occasion, it deadens a book. Thesame is 
to be said of the multitude of caricature 
sketches, with which the doctor playfully 
adorned his letters to his friends. Some 
of them may have merit as comic drawings, 
but nine-tenths of them at least ought cer- 
tainly to be dismissed from a biography. 
The tracts, again, which appear as reprints 
in the appendices, belong to his works, 
not to his life; and we can well believe 
that there must or may be otbers of his 
productions which deserve to be reprinted, 
for his oratorical power appears to have 
been peculiar in its freshness and its sym- 
pathetic energy. Besides all this, we 
should desire a great contraction, for a 
reason presently to be stated, of those 
parts of the work which belong to the 
region of religious experience. All the 
suggestions now made are offered in the 
hope that a biography of Macleod, ren- 
dered more compact by a free application 
of the pruning-knife, might hold a perma- 
nent place in the ecclesiastical literature 
of Scotland. 

For this is, according to our mind, a 
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ent form. The Anglican position is marked 
off by various lines of doctrine, discipline, 
and spirit from that of the Scottish Estab- 
lished Church. But there is much in 
these volumes with which we ought to 
cherish an entire and cordial sympathy; 
and even when differences of opinion and 
position intervene, there is still material 
from which we ought to draw some valu- 
able lessons. 

The outline of Dr. Macleod’s personal 
career is simple. The son of a High- 
lander and Scottish minister, whose ven- 
erable and noble appearance did not belie 
his high character, he grew up, with a 
directness of purpose as complete as if it 
had been covered by a vow.or a special 
dedication, for and into the ministry of the 
Scottish Church. She laid on him, in the 
phrase of Wordsworth, “the strong hand 
of her purity.” He did not receive much 
of the education which is to be had from 
books, and from the discipline of schools 
and universities ; and the lack or loss of 
it he frequently and ingenuously laments. 
He was, however, always gathering the 
education of society and the world; and 
in this sense, visiting Germany in early life, 
he obtained, shall we say he picked up, a 
varied and rather extensive training. It is 
plain that, besides other and higher gifts, 
he was an extremely clever, ready, percep- 
tive and receptive man. None of his ex- 
perience passed by him idly like the wind ; 
all had fruit for him; all left a mark upon 
his mind and character. He was first 
placed in the south-western parish of Lou- 
doun, where he found himself among a 
population made up of archaic Covenant- 
ing Puritans and modern questioning 
weavers, under the shadow of the resi- 
dence of the noble family of Hastings. 
Here (for a time) he lived in loving and 
active pastoral relations with both high 
and low. Indeed, the low for him were 
high; for in the very spirit of Saint Augus- 
tine, who saw Christ in the poor, Macleod 
desired (i. 329) “to see kings and queens 
shining through their poor raiment.” It 
was on this arena that, when he commenced 
his energetic visitations, dispensing freely 
words of comfort and instruction, he en- 
tered the cottage of a veritable Mause 
Headrigg, who happened to be stone-deaf. 
The old lady, however, was fully prepared 
for his onslaught, and proceeded, not to 
receive, but to administer catechetical dis- 
cipline. She motioned to him to sit down 
by her, planted her trumpet in her ear, 
and concisely gave him her charge in the 
words, “Gang ower the fundamentals.” 
Here and elsewhere he stood the test; 





and he so endeared himself to the parish 
that it bore, at least at the moment, the 
shock of the great disruption of 1843, al- 
most without seeming to feel it. But the 
sudden avoidance, at that crisis, of almost 
all the prominent posts in the Kirk, created 
an irresistible necessity for the advance- 
ment of the most promising among the 
residuary ministers, Mr. Macleod was 
accordingly transferred to Dalkeith; and 
again, after no long period, to the great 
parish of the Barony in Glasgow. He 
immediately developed, upon this broader 
stage, the same powers of activity and 
devoted benevolence and zeal, which had 
marked his career from the first; and 
there seems to have been no department 
of ministerial duty, private or public, eccle- 
siastical or social, which escaped his vigi- 
lance, or exhausted his powers. 

In the later portion of his life, the whole 
of which did but number sixty years, from 
1812, to 1872, calls of a kind wholly ex- 
traneous to his parochial work were made 
upon him, to an extent perhaps without 
parallel in the history of his Church. He 
became a leader in the business of the 
Church: He undertook a missionary tour 
to America, and afterwards to India. The 
whole of this subject had a great attrac- 
tion for his mind, and occupied much of 
his time. His constant habit of travelling 
for needful relaxation perhaps promoted 
his tendency to take a wider conspectus of 
religious interests than is usual in Scot- 
land. Resorting to London, he warmly 
promoted the scheme of the Evangelical 
Alliance; until, after some time, he was 
repelled by what he thought narrowness. 
He freely lent his aid in the pulpits of 
the Nonconformists. On account prob- 
ably of his genial and popular qualities, he 
was sought out by Mr. Strahan, the pub- 
lisher, and became the editor of Good 
Words, as well as a frequent contributor 
to its pages. Amidst all these calls, freely 
and largely answered, he became, some 
years before the death of the prince-con- 
sort, a court preacher and court favorite. 
It would appear that to no person in the 
profession of a clergyman or pastor has 
her Majesty accorded so large a share, not 
only of friendship, but of intimate personal 
confidence, as to Doctor Macleod. Nor 
does it appear that this favor was pur- 
chased by any manner of undue subservi- 
ency. His varied employments, avoca- 
tions in the strictest sense of the word, 
called him much, and for long periods, 
away from his vast parish, which must 
have been left somewhat largely to the 
care of substitutes. Yet a large part of 
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his heart always remained there, and he 
probably exercised much active care even 
from a distance. He was a man who 
would not have neglected his flock, even 
if he had dared to do so; but in Scotland 
he would bea bold as well as bad man 
who, especially in the case of such a flock, 
should hazard the experiment. It seems 
plain that Dr. Macleod returned the confi- 
dence and affection of the people in its 
fulness to the last. His unwearied labors 
led, in course of time, to great derange- 
ment of health, with much acute pain. 
Against all this he struggled with an 
heroic spirit. But on June 16, 1872, he 
succumbed to a peaceful and happy death ; 
and he lies buried under a marble cross 
in the churchyard of Campsie, where his 
father had once been minister, and around 
which clustered many of his own happiest 
memories. 

So much for the form of his biography, 
and for the shell or outer facts of his life. 
Let us now endeavor to obtain a nearer 
view both of his personality, and of his 
relation, in thought and action, to the great 
movements of the time. For such men 
are not born every day: and though Scot- 
land has been remarkable for its abun- 
dance of zealous and able ministers, Dr. 
Macleod, who was this, was also much 
more. He stands out, we think, as having 
supplied, after Dr. Chalmers, one of the 
most distinguished names in the history of 
Presbyterianism. 

In some respects, much after Dr. Chal- 
mers; in others probably before him. He 
had not, so far as we see, the philosophical 
faculty of Chalmers, nor his intensity, nor 
his gorgeous gift of eloquence, nor his 
commanding passion, nor his absolute 
simplicity, nor his profound, and, to others, 
sometimes embarrassing humility. Chal- 
mers, whose memory, at a period more 
than forty years back, is still fresh in the 
mind of the writer of these pages, was, in- 
deed, a man greatly lifted out of the region 
of mere flesh and blood. He may be com- 
pared with those figures who, in Church 
history or legend, are represented as risen 
into the air under the influence of relig- 
ious emotion. Macleod, on the other 
hand, had more shrewdness, more knowl- 
edge of the world, and far greater elas- 
ticity and variety of mind. Chalmers was 
rather a man of one idea, at least one idea 
at atime; Macleod receptive on all hands 
and in all ways. Chalmers had a certain 
clumsiness, as of physical, so of mental 
git Macleod was brisk, ready, mobile. 

oth were men devoted to God ; eminently 


able, earnest, energetic; with great gifts 
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of oratory, and large organizing power. 
A Church that had them not may well envy 
them to a Church that had them. Nor do 
they stand alone. The Presbyterianism 
of Scotland, which has done but little for 
literature or for theology, has, notwith- 
standing, been adorned, during the last 
fifty years, by the names of many remark- 
able persons, men of high and pure char- 
acter: with great gifts of government and 
construction, like Candlish; of winning 
and moving oratory like Guthrie; and 
only a notable fertility in the production of 
such men could have enabled the national 
establishment of that small country to en- 
dure the fearful drain, which has been 
brought upon it, since its establishment at 
the Revolution, by repeated catastrophes 
within its borders. 

And it is with reference to these partic- 
ular departments of excellence that we 
would venture earnestly to commend the 
life of Macleod to the consideration of the 
English clergy ; who, trained and fed under 
amore catholic system, should never be 
content to allow any gift either to escape 
them, or to remain with them only in an 
imperfect development. As respects gov- 
ernment, the Presbyterian communions 
have derived very great benefit, in some 
important respects, from their regular and 
elaborate internal organization. It has 
given them the advantages which in the 
civil order belong to local self-government 
and representative institutions: orderly 
habits of mind, respect for adversaries, 
and some of the elements of a judicial 
temper; the development of a genuine in- 
dividuality, together with the discourage- 
ment of mere arbitrary will and of all 
eccentric tendency; the sense of a com- 
mon life; the disposition energetically to 
defend it ; the love of law combined with 
the love of freedom; and, last not least, 
the habit of using the faculty of speech 
with a direct and immediate view to per- 
suasion. We do not doubt but that sim- 
ilar advantages of mental and practical 
habit will be derived by our own clergy 
from that revival of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, in which this generation of bishops, 
clergy, and Churchmen has made laudable 
and considerable progress. But we have 
yet much ground to cover: these things 
are not done ina day. Yet more, perhaps, 
have we to learn from that more practical 
habit of preaching, which prevails in the 
higher Scottish pulpits. We da not mean 
practical in the sense in which it is dis- 
tinguished from the devotional, but in this 
broader sense, that the sermon is deliv- 
ered with the living intention and determi- 
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nation to act upon the mind of the hearer, 
and to carry him along with the movement 
of the preacher’s mind. Many an English 
clergyman will think that, if he has em- 
bodied in his sermon a piece of good 
divinity, the deed is done, the end of 
preaching is attained. But the business 
of a sermon is to move as well as teach, 
and if he teaches only without moving, 
may it not almost be said that he sows by 
the wayside? It is often said, censo- 
riously, to be a great advantage possessed 
by the clergy, that no one can answer 
them. To a bad clergyman this may be 
an advantage, in respect that it allows him 
to remain bad, and to grow worse with 
impunity. But to the true preacher or 
speaker it is surely far otherwise. It 
relaxes that healthy tension, that bracing 
sense of responsibility, under which we 
must habituate ourselves to act, if we are 
ever to do anything that is worth the doing. 
It is no advantage, but rather a tempta- 
tion and a snare. 

The hint conveyed in these remarks 
does not principally touch the question 
that may be raised as to the relative 
merits of written and unwritten sermons. 
The sermons of Dr. Macleod were, it ap- 
pears, to a great extent, written but not 
read. The sermons of Dr. Chalmers were 
certainly in some cases, if not in all, both 
written and read. But all Scotch minis- 
ters of any note who read their sermons 
take, or used to take, good care to read as 
if reading not. To a great extent, Scot- 
tish sermons were delivered without books, 
having been committed tomemory. When 
notes were used, they were sometimes, as 
much as might be, concealed on a small 
shelf within the pulpit, for the people had 
a prejudice, almost a superstition, against 
“the papers,” and could not reconcile 
them with the action of the Holy Ghost in 
the preaching of the gospel. Reading, pure 
and simple, was very rare. Apart from 
the question of the merit of this or that 
form in the abstract, there was a tradi- 
tional and almost universal idea of preach- 
ing as a kind of spiritual wrestling with a 
congregation; and the better professors of 
the art entered into it as athletes, and strove 
habitually and throughout to get a good 
“grip” of the hearer, as truly and as much 
as a Cumbrian wrestler struggles, with per- 
sistent and varied movement, to get a good 
grip of his antagonist. To give effect to 
this idea in preaching or in other speak- 
ing, the hearers must be regarded in some 
sense as-one. All fear of the individual 
must be discarded. Respect for the body 
may be maintained, and may be exhibited 
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by pleading, by expostulating, by beseech- 
ing; but always with a reserve and under- 
thought of authority, of a title to exhort, 
rebuke, convince. It is really the consti- 
tution of a direct and intimate personal 
relation for the moment, between preacher 
and hearers, which lies at the root of the 
matter; such a relation as establishes 
itself spontaneously between two persons, 
who are engaged in an earnest practical 
conversation to decide whether some 
iven thing shall or shall not be done; and 
or this reason it is that we suggest that 
the mass of living humanity gathered in a 
congregation should perhaps be dealt with 
as one, and that, unless in exceptional 
junctures, the preacher might find a path- 
way of power, as the singer, the instru- 
mentalist, or the actor does, in treating a 
crowd as an unity. What has been said 
is said tentatively, and so to speak provo- 
catively, not to offer the solution of a great 
problem, but at any rate to set others upon 
solving it. For a great problem it is: and 
a solution is required. The problem is 
how, in the face of the press, the tribune, 
the exchange, the club, the multiplied 
solicitations of modern life, to awaken in 
full the dormant powers of the pulpit, 
which, though it has lost its exclusive 
privileges, is as able as it ever was man- 
fully to compete for, and to share in, the 
command of the human spirit, and of the 
life it rules. The Church cannot, indeed, 
do what she will, make her twenty thou- 
sand ministers produce good sermons at 
the rate of two millions a year. She knows 
very well that to be good preachers with- 
out book, they must be good theologians ; 
and that with all the holy and watchful 
care they are bound to exercise in all 
the parts of divine service, it is far more 
difficult for them, than for those who have 
no liturgy, to collect and concentrate 
themselves with full power upon the act 
of preaching. If the priests have the 
highest office to discharge, they must be 
content and glad to face the greatest dif- 
ficulties ; and some aid in the task, we are 
confident, they may obtain from a careful 
study of the methods pursued in the Ital- 
ian and in other foreign pulpits; or more 
generally, and for all who have not the 
Continent within reach, by noticing and 
digesting the practice in our own country 
of non-Anglican, and certainly not least of 
Scottish Presbyterian pulpits. 

On the faculty and habit of government, 
as they are cherished in the same quarter, 
we have already said as much as our lim- 
ited space permits: and the volumes be- 
fore us, though they do not elaborately 
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treat the points we have been considering, 
are full of passages which illustrate them ; 
the spontaneous, inartificial thoughts of 
the earnest actor when he was off the 
stage. 

We pass to what is yet more closely 
personal to Dr. Macleod. Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, as a whole, has been, in his- 
tory, singularly isolated from the thought 
and movement of the rest of the Chris- 
tian world. It was, at any rate until lately, 
a system eminently stark; and the frame- 
work of theological thought, even down to 
forty years ago, had undergone little or no 
perceptible change since the days of An- 
drew Melvill. “Calvinism” in Scotland 
did not mean the profession of a school or 
party; it meant Christianity, meant it 
without doubt or question ; and this too at 
atime when, to say nothing of Germany, 
the Calvinists of Switzerland, of Holland, 


-and of France had for the most part passed 


into rationalism or something more. In 
the youth of Dr. Macleod himself (vol. ii. 
71), we find one of the latest indications of 
this state of things, where he reckons on 
the need and advantage of “a sound Cal- 
vinistic theology.” But he lived on; and 
he did not shut his ears to the strokes of 
the battering-ram on the walls of the 
house ; they quivered all around him ; and 
in his riper life, this man, in no small de- 
gree atypical man for intelligent Scotland, 
honestly admits that he is out of harmony 
with the Confession of Faith concocted by 
the Westminster Assembly. So early, 
indeed, as in 1842, he writes toa dear friend 
(i. 166): “ There are many points in the- 
ology, upon which I somehow think you 
are destined like myself to undergo a 
change.” Indeed he was sorely put about ; 
and perhaps it was only the elasticity and 
buoyancy of his cheerful spirit, which kept 
the conflicting elements in his mind from 
coming to some sharp crisis. The disrup- 
tion occurred when he was not yet thirty- 
one. He refused to join the high-hearted 
band who, in May of that year, marching 
out of the hall of the General Assembly, 
marched by that act out of kirk and school, 
glebe and teind, house and home; and 
without doubt, in remaining where he was, 
he acted solely as they did, on a sense of 
duty. But the iron necessity of the posi- 
tion compelled him to strain to its topmost 
bent the argument in favor of fixed con- 
fessions of faith. For he was an “ estab- 
lishmentarian ” from top to toe. He did 
not indeed stoop to Erastianism. The 
Church and the State, independent socie- 
ties, had, in his view, made a treaty upon 
terms, and these terms were expressed in 





confessions. According to him, the capi- 
tal offence of the Free Kirk lay in its 
declining to observe that, as its confession 
had become law, it must be interpreted 
like other laws, and by the ‘same authority. 
So in his view the Veto Act of 1834, and 
the claim of spiritual independence, were 
capital offences, for they were breaches of 
faith, repudiations of a solemn treaty with 
the State. Of this theory he was a lead- 
ing champion; and he defended it, as his 
manner was, with all his heart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength. Yet on the very 
question of “ subscription,” it soon appears 
that he came into undeniable conflict with 
himself. In ii. 291, he desires to get free 
from it; but in ii. 300, he does not see 
how the Church, or any section of it,“ can 
exist without a creed, expressed or admin- 
istered in some form or other.” There 
could not be a more cruel irony of fate 
than that the man, who had quite con- 
scientiously assailed the Free Kirk for 
dissolving the alliance, should himself en- 
thusiastically maintain it to the end along 
with the whole doctrine of State inter- 
pretation, and yet should take to interpret- 
ing the Confession of Faith for himself; 
and this is not in points few and doubtful, 
but with a latitude and boldness which 
amounts to a “ root-and-branch ” reforma- 
tion of his “sound Calvinistic theology.” 
The Confession taught most unequivocally, 
and perhaps crudely, the doctrine of the 
eternal punishment of the lost: he seems 
to have sapped its foundation (ii. 345, 382). 
The Confession taught the redemption of 
afew; he extended it to all, and he held 
(ii. 117-8) that Christ’s sufferings were not 
penal. -The Confession disposed of men 
by irrespective decrees; he judged them 
by their works. The Confession set up 
the strictest Sabbatarianism; he demol- * 
ished it. A tenth part of the deviations 
and divergences of Dr. Macleod, not from 
Christianity, but from Calvinism, would 
have sufficed to convict an unfortunate 
“ritualist” or “ Puseyite ” of treason and 
dishonesty; but he died minister of the 
Barony, honored by the court, popular in 
society, respected by every class (for we 
have the testimony of a working-man, “ A’ 
body likes the doctor”) (vol. ii. 58), and 
what is more, in possession, by unequiv- 
ocal and official marks, of the full confi- 
dence of his Church. 

He had indeed, at particular times, been 
in bad odor; and perhaps had narrow es- 
capes from his alarmed co-religionists. 
At one period, during the Sabbath contro- 
versy, he writes (ii. 199): “I felt at first 
so utterly cut off from every Christian 
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brother, that had a chimney sweep given 
me his sooty hand, and smiled upon me 
with his black face, I would have wel- 
comed his salute, and blessed him.” But 
partly they loved him, partly they could 
not afford to part with him. Partly too, 
perhaps, he atoned for his many and bold 
offences by an outspoken hatred of “ Pu- 
seyism.” He had a kindly feeling 
towards the English Church; but Pusey- 
ism, it seems, he could not abide. Such 
a hatred as this covers, and that in many 
quarters, a multitude of sins. His sym- 
pathetic nature led him (ii. 267) to com- 
municate in the Free Church, but he 
shows much displeasure, and even some 
irritation, against it as “ Presbyterian Pu- 
seyism ” (i. 260); and again (ii. 53), “ Laud 
and the Covenanters were just the same 
men on different sides, except that what 
one called Church the other called Kirk.” 

A good deal, not of the man, but of 
what is of lower quality in the man, comes 
out in 1839 (i. 136): “1 have a horror for 
Puseyism. I fear it is of more danger to 
religion than voluntaryism.” 

He had but an imperfect appreciation, 
says Principal Shairp(i. 144), of Newman’s 
sermons. Again, it seems that the venom 
of the system penetrated even within the 
precinct of the Evangelical Alliance. At- 
tending its conference in Paris (ii. 46), he 
had to make this entry: “ Heard a Pusey- 
ite sermon; horrid trash.” 

But, all this notwithstanding, we find 
passages uttered or written by him which 
appear to convict him of nothing less than 
flat Puseyism. Many a man has been 
(morally) hanged, drawn, and quartered 
for less of it. He quotes in favor of an 
education beyond the grave the interpre- 
tation placed by “the early Church” on 
the preaching “to the spirits that are in 
prison ” (ii. 343). He thought it right and 
not wrong to utter to God a devout aspi- 
ration for the peace and rest of a depart- 
ed spirit (ii, 113). Nay, he even wrote 
(i. 286), “The living Church is more 
than the dead Bible, for it is the Bible 
and something more.” And he com- 
plained (ii. 128), “ We ignore sixteen cen- 
turies almost.” 

Apart from cavil, and even from careful 
scrutiny of expressions, the truth seems to 
be that the mind of Dr. Macleod was ina 
high and true sense catholic. But he had 
not the foundation of a solid training on 
which to rear his theology; and conse- 
quently he had not full possession of the 
grounds of dogma; while the particular 
scheme of it, which had been taught him 
in his youth, wholly failed to give satisfac- 
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tion to his mind. Accordingly he lay 
open, within certain limits, to the attacks 
and wiles of the rationalizing spirit, and to 
a certain extent tampered with its com- 
monplaces. But he could reject them 
upon occasion; he never was in his heart 
a rationalist, either as to the practical de- 
velopment of religion, or even as to the 
dogmatic principle. In proof of this prop- 
osition, let us take the following emphatic 
passage from his journal in 1870 (ii. 
371):— 


I have been astounded by a most influential 
member of the Church saying to me: ‘* What 
is it to me whether Christ worked miracles, 
or rose from the dead? We have got the 
right idea of God through Him. It is enough ; 
that can never perish!” And this truth is 
like a flower, which has grown from a dung- 
hill of lies and myths! Good Lord, deliver 
me from such conclusions! If the battle has 
come, let it: but before God I will fight it 
with those only, be they few or many, who be- 
lieve in a risen, living Saviour. This revela- 
tion of the influence of surface criticism has 
thrown me back immensely upon all who hold 
fast by an objective revelation. 


Independently of the general direction 
of his mind, there was in him a certain 
fluctuation, not of piety, but of opinion, 
which was immediately due to his lively, 
emotional nature, and his large and ener- 
getic sympathies. With every form of 
thought capable of wearing (for him) a 
favorable aspect he closed according to 
that aspect. Hence an intellectual, not a 
moral, inconstancy: and estimates almost 
contradictory, within brief periods, of the 
state and prospects of his Church, and 
of its rivals. Even voluntaryism, which 
once stood next to Puseyism in the scale 
of deadly sins, must have worn off some 
of its hateful features in his view; for in 
1871 he says (ii. 350), ‘1 do not fear dis- 
establishment.” ; 

The consequence of all this is that we 
are to seek in the life and words of Mac- 
leod rather for moral, religious, and prac- 
tical, than for intellectual and scientific 
lessons. Though his bark was driven out 
to sea over the abysses of speculation, he 
wanted either the powers, or the appara- 
tus, to sound them. His intellect availed 
to raise questions, not to answer them; 
and his large heart and fine character 
neutralized the dangers which to a man of 
lower turn, and less of true heavenward 
bent, might have been very formidable. 

He carried on from first to last, in his 
journals, the work of religious introspec- 
tion. Repeated so often, it almost offers 
to readers the appearance of routine ; and 
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on this account perhaps many of the pas- 
sages might have been spared, for they 
are in general elementary as to their char- 
acter and range. bape do not resemble 
the systematic work of those who go on 
digging, deeper and deeper, by a contin- 
uous process, into the profound mysteries 
of the human heart. The imperious and 
violent demands of external duty prevent- 
ed him from achieving what, in a more 
tranquil sphere, he might probably have 
accomplished with a more exercised and 
collected spirit. He was well aware, too, 
of his own difficulties of temperament in 
this respect, and has recorded them (ii. 
76): “The outer world of persons and 
things I always relished so intensely, that 
I required an extra effort to keep to quiet 
reading and prayer.” But they did not 
preclude him from recording with great 
force and freshness abundant manifesta- 
tions of an ingenuous mind, and a devoted, 
self-renouncing heart. For example (ii. 
317), in 1870: — 


God knows me better than I know myself. 
He knows my gifts and powers, my feelings 
and my weaknesses, what I can do and not do. 
So I desire to be led, and not to lead; to fol- 
low Him; and I am quite sure that He has 
thus enabled me to do a great deal more in 
ways which seem to me almost a waste of life, 
in advancing His kingdom, than I could have 
done in any other way: I am sure of that. 
Intellectuaily I am weak. In_ scholarship 
nothing. Ina thousand things a baby. He 
knows this: and so he has led me, and greatly 
blessed me, who am nobody, to be of some 
use to my Church and fellow-men. How 
kind, how good, how compassionate, art thou, 
O God! 

Oh, my Father, keep me humble. Help me 
to have respect towards my fellow-men, to 
recognize their several gifts as from thee. 
Deliver me from the diabolical sins of malice, 
envy, or jealousy, and give me hearty joy in 
my brother’s good, in his work, in his gifts 
and talents: and may I be truly glad in his 
superiority to myself, if thou art glorified. 
Root out all weak vanity, all devilish pride, 
all that is abhorrent to the mind of Christ. 
God, hear my prayer. Grant me the wondrous 
joy of humility, which is seeing thee as all in 
all. 


Again, he was too good and true a man 
to test religion by abundance of words. 
One of the fond and almost idolizing 
attachments of his life (and it was distin- 
guished for affectionate friendships) was 
to Campbell of Row, who was deposed, 
under the stern prescriptions of the West- 
minster Confession, for teaching what is 
termed universal redemption. Macleod 
preached his funeral sermon; and thus 
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finely comments on his death-bed: “He 
spoke not much of religion when dying, 
His silent death was, like his life, an Amen 
to God’s will.” 

In most points, Macleod’s deviations 
from the Westminster Confession were 
approximations to the belief of the Church 
of England. Most men will regard with 
an indiscriminating satisfaction the relin- 
quishment of grim and dreary tenets, 
which, when taken in their rigor, seem to 
impair the grand moral base of the divine 
character. Therather judaical Sabbatari- 
anism of Scotland, like the Calvinistic 
formulz, was simply a form of Protestant 
tradition, founded neither in the word of 
God nor in the general consent of Chris- 
tendom. Still, we must plead guilty to 
regarding with very mixed emotions the 
crumbling-away of these conventional the- 
ologies. It was plain that such an end 
must come; but the question is, are they 
ready for it,and then, what is to come 
next? Whena great void was made in 
the religious system of Scotland by utterly 
sweeping away the divine office of the 
Church, the gap was filled up by broader 
as well as more rigid conceptions of the 
corporeal perfection (so to speak) and abso- 
lute authority of the Scriptures of the Old 
as wellas the New Testament. The juda- 
izing tendency, but too evident in the Cov- 
enanters and Puritans, had at least this 
advantage, that they fell back upon a code; 
and that they were enabled to give to their 
religious system a completeness and detail, 
which had in other days been sought in 
the historical developments of the Chris- 
tian society. We have some fear lest it 
should be found that when the wood, hay, 
straw, and stubble are swept away, they 
may be found to have departed without 
leaving any firmer or other substitute 
behind them. For any system, civil or 
religious, to come to a breach with its tra- 
ditions is a great, even though not always 
the greatest calamity; and, remembering 
what in other countries has become of 
Calvinism after once it has put to sea, we 
feel some anxiety to know what will be its 
fate in Scotland, and who will be its event- 
ual heirs. 

Be this as it may, Dr. Macleod had 
always the courage of his opinions; and 
he was prepared to face the contingencies 
of the future by frankly casting the Church 
establishment of Scotland upon the tide 
of popular sentiment. But without mak- 
ing the smallest deduction from the respect 
and admiration due to his memory, we 
doubt whether the course upon whick he 
helped to embark that body was a safe one. 
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On this subject he was without doubt emi- 
nently consistent. In 1843 he foretold 
that patronage must be given up to save 
the Church; and in 1871 he gave his 
weighty countenance to the movement, 
which terminated in the act of 1874 for 
its abolition. But perhaps he was more 
consistent than wise. The Established 
Church of Scotland is in a decided minor- 
ity of the population. It claims 42 per 
cent., a little over two-fifths of the whole; 
it is allowed to have 36 per cent., some- 
what beyond one-third. Let us take it 
nearly at its own estimate, and suppose 
it has a full two-fifths. Is it, then, so easy 
to justify in argument the position of an 
establishment of religion for a minority 
of the population, as to make it prudent 
for such a body to assume against a clear 
nonconforming majority what has to them 
the aspect of an aggressive attitude? In 
the view of that majority, the Patronage 
Act of 1874, which gave the appointment 
of established ministers to the people of 
their communion, was an attempt to bid 
and buy back piecemeal within the walls 
those who had been ejected wholesale. 
It was resented accordingly; and, by 
means of that act, the controversy of dis- 
establishment, which had been almost 
wholly asleep beyond the Tweed, has 
been roused to an activity, and forced into 
a prominence, which may make it the 
leading Scottish question at the next gen- 
eral election, and which is not without 
possible moment or meaning, to a limited 
extent, even for England. Of Scottish 
Episcopaiianism we shall here say noth- 
ing, except that it is, innearly every dio- 
cese, harmonious and moderately pro- 
gressive; and that Dr. Macleod regarded 
it (ii. 84) as a somewhat formidable antag- 
onist. He even thought (i. 153) that “an 
episcopal era is near for Scotland’s eccle- 
siastical history ;” and reckoned the adop- 
tion of several among its principles and 
usages as a main part (ii. 322) of the ap- 
paratus necessary in order to enable the 
Kirk to grapple successfully with its fu- 
ture. In eccesiastical policy we cannot 
resist the impression that he was, without 
knowing it, somewhat of a Rupert. But 
in estimating a life and character, the 
question rarely turns on the correctness 
of this or that opinion held. Least of all 
could it so turn in the case of Macleod. 
For there are few men in whom emotion 
more conspicuously towered above mere 
opinion, and conduct above both. Brave 
and tender, manful and simple, profound- 
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love, yet always chivalrous for truth; full 
of power, full of labor, full of honor, he 
has died, and has bequeathed to us for a 
study, which we hope will reach far be- 
yond the bounds of his communion and 
denomination, the portrait of a great 
orator and pastor, and atrue and noble- 
hearted man. 





From The Spectator July 22. 
LONDON UNDER AN INDIAN CLIMATE. 


EVERYBODY you meet says, in a despair- 
ing tone, “ This must be as hot as India!” 
and for once everybody is nearly in the 
right. The heat in London since July 14, 
though not exactly “tropical ” — for when 
men talk of “tropical heat” they mean 
96° in the shade — has been as great as it 
ordinarily is within an Indian house, care- 
fully regulated to be as cool as possible. 
The thermometer has ranged up to 89 
in the shade, up to 80 in a rather hot 
business-room, and up to 76 in a well-ven- 
tilated and lofty bedroom at I1 P.M.; and 
in India, except in a few places, like 
Chunar or Scinde, and for a few days in 
the year, the thermometer seldom marks 
higher figures. It is not the heat that 
kills you, but the continuance of the heat. 
It feels hotter because the wind is so hot, 
and because the body has been heated for 
months or years, but in a well-built house 
it is rarely hotter than it was in London 
last Sunday afternoon. “ Then,” remarks 
somebody of the lankier type, brown skin, 
and protuberant neck-bones — that is, 
somebody with a latent capacity for being 
acclimatized in the tropics, derived proba- 
bly from some remote tinge of Oriental 
blood, such as most Welshmen have — 
“Indian heat is not so terrible, after all.” 
Unfortunately, it is very terrible indeed. 
The hottest month, during which the ther- 
mometer in an office runs up among the 
nineties, exhausts the constitution ; a rise of 
even three degrees, after 80° is once 
passed, lowers the resisting-power to an in- 
explicable degree, and continued heat has a 
very different effect from heat continued for 
afewdays. The blood becomes resentful 
of it, and the skin more tender, tiil in some 
Europeans there exists a permanent liabil- 
ity to an annoying rash, popularly known 
as “prickly heat.” If the heat of the past 
week were to last six months, Londoners 
would find their metropolis nearly unen- 
durable, would make most painful sacri- 
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insist on serious modifications in architec- 
ture, dress, the arrangements of society, 
and domestic habits. Most of the points 
of difference between Londoners and 
Englishmen in India, or Cairenes, or Sicil- 
ians, which so attract travellers as pecul- 
iarities, are mere modifications of north- 
ern custom which have arisen under 
compulsion of the heat. Englishmen, for 
instance, think it rather silly, even in sum- 
mer, to rise at four and go to bed at ten, 
and fancy that old Indians who boast of 
those feats are talking prosy exaggera- 
tions. If this heat lasted, however, for six 
months, Londoners would feel that exer- 
cise could only be taken comfortably be- 
fore dawn, would insensibly fall into a 
custom of rising at four, and walking or 
riding till six A.M., and would at ten P.M. 
feel themselves intolerably tired. They 
would wish, as they were about, to see 
their friends, and gradually the morning 
drive would supersede afternoon visiting, 
and it would be etiquette for everybody 
to be about and visible before breakfast, 
instead of before dinner, —which, again, 
being taken in oppressive heat, would be- 
come a much less popular ceremonial. In 
England, indeed, where custom settles 
itself, uninfluenced, as custom in India is, 
by “home” tradition, dinner, as a cere- 
monial, would probably either be _per- 
formed, as in ancient Italy, much earlier, 
or, as among the natives of India, would 
be pushed deep into the night, beginning 
probably at eleven. Business would be 
divided by a three hours’ interval, from 
noon till three, and the ideal of shopmen 
would be not to shut early, but to open in 
the evening, and work on through the en- 
tire twilight and the first hour of night. 
All tradition of fitting times and seasons 
would give way to the heat, and so even 
more rapidly would all present modes of 
dress. Lroadcloth would become un- 
known, and would be replaced by some 
improvement on alpaca—the substance 
worn in India — which is thin and will take 
any color, but owing to a peculiar shini- 
ness, like that of worn-out cloth, is ex- 
traordin.rily ugly ; and the laundress’s bill 
would rise to impossible dimensions. In- 
deed, washing would become one of the 
most real difficulties of the poor but 
refined, —a difficulty which would have to 
be met by some new device as to the 
shape of linen clothes, making washing a 
simpler process. The Londoner who has 
lived throuzh the past week will confess 
that if the heat lasted, he should long for 
two baihs and three shirts a day more 
than for his dinner, and if a poor man, 
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would soon be driven to think starch a nui- 
sance and plaited fronts an expensive 
absurdity. The change in dress would 
not, in all probability, take the form of re- 
duced covering, for it has not taken it 
among the English in India, or Florida, or 
Jamaica, or among the Spaniards in Peru, 
but would involve a great reduction in the 
weight of clothes, a total alteration in the 
shape of the hat, and the extinction of any 
covering for the foot more serious than 
the thinnest of Oxford shoes. Clad in 
silk socks, white linen trousers —color 
and material being determined by the ab- 
sence of drawers and consequent neces- 
sity for daily changes —thin waistcoat, 
and thinner but black alpaca tunic, an 
apology for a necktie, and the broadest 
hat that can be lifted easily from the head, 
the Londoner would be dressed just as 
the European always is in the tropics, and 
would understand at once that the changes 
were neither affected nor unreasonable. 
He would change his diet, too, as rap- 
idly as his dress. He would find, as his 
perception of heat became permanent, that 
he disliked joints of meat, which would, 
being so perishable, become excessively 
expensive; that he could not eat bread 
made and baked as in England; that he 
wanted messes and very light prepara- 
tions of farinaceous articles, plain boiled 
rice being best; and that he liked his 
messes hot, so hot as to tempt a jaded 
appetite and a palate become intolerant of 
slight but definite flavors. He would 
understand without being told why the 
European in the tropics likes curry, mulli- 
gatawny (pepper-water), and pimento soup, 
and all the things which Anglo-Indians 
are still supposed to eat, but which, under 
pressure of ridicule, they have abandoned, 
for the last quarter of a century, to the 
West-Indians. He would discover that 
ice was a necessary of life, that English 
wines heated him unendurably, and that 
alcohol would only attract him when it 
added a seductive flavor and a most dan- 
gerous piquancy to the iciest drinks. 
Milk would gain a new credit in his eyes 
as a food, instead of a mere addition to 
soften tea and coffee; and above all, he 
would wake to the charm of cold drinking- 
ing-water, and to the perception, quite dis- 
appearing in cold countries, that no two 
specimens of drinking-water are exactly 
alike, — that they have peculiarities, sub- 
tleties of flavor, of quality, and espec- 
ially of after-taste, as various as wine. 
Clad in thin garments, abroad at earliest 
dawn, eating hot messes, craving for iced 
drinks, and careless of alcohol, except, 
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perhaps, in its worst form—as a nip to 
cure the “sinking” produced by heat — 
the Londoner would be, in external ways, 
indistinguishable from the East-Indian, 
Floridan, West-Indian, or Mexican, of 
whom he reads as he would of some sav- 
age whom he cannot quite comprehend. 
It is, however, in architecture that the 
change would be most striking. If the 
Londoner who has survived this week will 
bethink himself, he will find that the three 
things he has longed for most have been 
water to throw over himself, air to breathe, 
and shade from a glare which he per- 
ceives, with dull surprise, affects not only 
his eyes, but his temper and his brain. 
He will have recognized the permanent in- 
stinct of the tropics, the active hatred for 
unsubdued light as a malignant enemy, 
which in the tropics has affected all archi- 
tecture, all art dependent on color, and all 
the agriculture of luxury. He will have 
felt that he would give anything to let the 
wind blow through his rooms, which means 
the substitution of columns for walls; to 
have an open space to walk in without 
going out, — which means either the broad 
balconies of India, stretching across the 
pavement, or the flat roofs of Turkey and 
Persia; and for cover when compelled to 
go abroad,— which means either streets 
so narrow as to shade out the light, as 
in Genoa, old Florence, or Benares, or 
arcades, as in Bologna, and one or two of 
the older Hindoo cities. He would feel 
that the light must be shut out jealously, 
either by the wood shutters of Spain and 
South America, or the venetians of India 
and Jtaly ; and he would plan for space in 
his bath-room, room to splash, and floors 
which would not give or open under a 
daily cataract. None of those things 
would be unprocurable in London, and 
some of them, such as arcaded streets, 
broad balconies, flat roofs, columns instead 
of walls, and screened window-spaces, 
would be attainable without unendurable 
trouble or expense; but when they were 
attained, London would resemble the East 
much more closely than most Englishmen 
fancy. Plant Regent Street with trees 
for shade, widen the balconies up to the 
lamp-posts in the gutter, cut down and 
widen the window-spaces, leaving them 
fitted with venetians instead of glass, and 
substitute columns and curtains for the 
inner walls, and Regent Street would be 
better prepared for a semi-tropical climate 
than European Calcutta is,—nearly as 
well prepared, in fact, as Granada, and 
very much handsomer to look at. The 
European architecture of the tropics in 
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fact is only European architecture as 
much adapted to climate as English or 
Spanish minds will bear, and entirel 

deficient in originality, — which, indeed, 
has never been much sought. There is no 
greater discredit to English and Spanish 
originality than the perfect failure to be 
original under novel circumstances. The 
best house in India is a barn, compared 
with a suite of reception-rooms in Oojein ; 
the Burmese has beaten his swamps, his 
snakes, and his climate with infinitely 
more skill than the Floridan, who does not 
know to this hour that the best defence 
against the exhalations of a humid soil in 
a hot swamp is eight feet of clean, wind- 
swept air wader the floor on which you 
live; and the Spanish-Mexican has never 
learnt, what the native Mexican and the 
old Egyptian knew instinctively, that if 
you want cool seclusion instead of cool 
publicity, every foot of thickness in your 
walls is so much gain. And yet why 
should we blame the Englishman, or the 
Yankee, or the Spaniard? If ever there 
was an original man, it was the Greek ; 
and the Greek built Pompeii, and Pompeii 
for half the year and half the day must 
have been as hot as the lower regions. 
There was shade, no doubt, deep shade, 
even if ve/aria were not stretched across 
the streets, as we half suspect they were; 
but neither for air nor water did the Pom- 
peian provide, any more than the Genoese, 
who builds a miglty promenade by the 
sea, and retires from it to a room which 
only wetted door-hangings would keep 
cool, and builds out the air, without which 
even that device is useless. That is the 
last experience of the tropics, and possi- 
bly the only one of much use to the poorer 
Londoner, sick with the heat, the confined 
air, and the diet so unsuited to the weather 
of the week. Let him hang a wet horse- 
rug or blanket over the window facing the 
wind, and in ten minutes he and his room 
will be reasonably and surprisingly cool. 


From Nature. 
THE TASMANIANS. 


THE historical period of this singular 
race of mankind has lasted no longer than 
a century, for up to one hundred years ago 
they had unimpeded sway in the island of 
Van Diemen. Once invaded by Europe- 
ans, they had inevitably to succumb, and 
they gradually but speedily dwindled away, 
the last of them having died about two 
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years ago, so that now they are completely 
extinct. 

The island when discovered by Tasman 
contained about seven thousand inhabi- 
tants. Inthe year 1803 it was annexed b 
Britain for a penal settlement. Hatred, 
amounting to display of violence, broke 
out between the aborigines and the crim- 
inal occupiers of the soil. The scattered 
remnants of the native tribes were subse- 
quently gathered together, and provided 
for by the government at various retreats, 
until the last of the race in course of time 
passedaway. Dr. Barnard Davis, F.R.S., 
the well-known ethnologist, in a recent 
paper,* endeavors to prove by the com- 
parison of a skeleton, and some skulls of 
an Australian anda Tasmanian, that these 
two people belonged to two distinct races 
of man, Having been previously errone- 
ously confounded together. 

Almost the only relics which the Tas- 
manians have left behind them are their 
bones. Fortunately before the entire ex- 
tinction of the race, men of science had 
begun to see the importance of the study 
of craniology, so that a few skulls, but 
still only a few, have been collected and 
preserved. One chief reason of the scarc- 
ity of crania is the manner of the dis- 
posal of the dead —by fire. These were 
often placed in a hollow tree, surrounded 
by spears, so that on the occurrence of 
any bush fire the bones even were certain 
to be consumed. ‘Two out of the twelve 
skulls in Dr. Davis’ collection have been 
rescued from fire. Up to the last three 
years there was not a single Tasmanian 
skeleton in any European collection. At 
the present time there are four in England 
— two, one a male and the other a female, 
being in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Two skeletons, also 
of opposite sexes, are in the museum of 
the Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart 
Town. 

The chief works of art, of which, un- 
fortunately, but few are preserved, consist 
of beautiful necklaces made by stringing 
the iridescent shells of Purpura elenchus 
upon thin sinews, also of very rude imple- 
ments, chippings of a dark-colored chert, 
exactly like that used by the Kanakas of 
the Sandwich Islands, and, lastly, fishing- 
nets. The natives on the south and west 
coasts make a kind of “catamaran” from 


* “ On the Osteology and Peculiarities of the Tasma- 
nians, a Race of Man Recently become Extinct.”? Re- 
print 4to from the ‘* Natuurkundige Verhandelingen 
der Hollandsche Maatschappij der Wetenschappen.” 
3rd Verz. Deel II., No. 4. Illustrated by four splen- 
did lithographic plates. 
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rushes. The spears, about ten feet long, 
are made of the heavy, hard wood of the 
“tea tree” pointed and hardened in the 
fire, and straightened by being passed 
from end to end between the teeth. 

For long the Tasmanians and Austra- 
lians were confounded together, and Euro- 
peans who visited the country did not im- 
prove matters by calling both races, with- 
out distinction, “black,” though the color 
of their skin was removed from a negroid 
blackness, being of a “dull dark” color 
in the Tasmanian, and ‘chocolate, coffee- 
colored, or nutmeg-colored” in the Aus- 
tralian.* There was, moreover, a striking 
difference between the two people, the 
Tasmanian being stout and broad-shoul- 
dered, while there was such adegree of 
lankness in the Australian as to cause the 
former to appear stout. Prof. Huxley, 
who visited both countries, says of the 
former people that they “are totally differ- 
ent from the Australians.” 

The Tasmanians were rather short, 
being below the average of Europeans in 
stature. The mean height of twenty-three 
men was found to be 5 ft. 3 1-4 in., or 1,618 
mm.; that of twenty-nine women was only 
4ft. 11 I-4in., or 1,503 mm. There are, 
however, instances, as in other races, of 
tall stature among the Tasmanians, for 
several have been found to be 6 ft. in 
height by measurement. The Australians 
are a taller people. Out of thirteen 
Shark’s Bay natives who were measured 
twelve were 5 ft. 10 in. in height, but 
“there seems,” observes Mr. Oldfield, “ as 
much variation among these savages as 
there is among civilized nations, the mean 
height being no greater than it is in En- 
gland.” The Tasmanians differed strik- 
ingly from the Australians in being robust- 
er; and that this is no superficial charac- 
ter, but one of race, can be proved by ref- 
erence to their bones. A question, now 
unfortunately too late to solve, is, What 
was the amount of difference between the 
different tribes of Tasmania? For it is 
known that there were tribes in the island 
differing to the extent of the possession 
of dialects mutually unintelligible. With 
regard to the Australians, some ethnolo- 
gists maintain that they have physical 
characters so distinct as to admit of being 
divided into a woolly-haired and a flowing- 
haired race. 

There is, moreover, a striking difference 
in the structure of the hair in the two 


d that in future, in order to avoid 
such vagueness of terminology, travellers will adopt 
M. Broca’s useful color-types. Vide the British Assoe 
ciation’s ** Anthropological Notes and Queries.” 
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races respectively; that of the Australians 
growing in flowing ringlets, while the hair 
of the Tasmanian, being excentrically 
elliptical on section, has a tendency to 
twist, and thus comes to grow in small 
corkscrew locks. This peculiarity allowed 
them to load their hair with red ochre, so 
that it hung down in separate ringlets. 
In color it is of a very dark brown, popu- 
larly called black, approaching in tint to 
No. 41* of Prof. Broca’s “color-types.” 
It was difficult to investigate the hair of 
the women, as, from an idea that it added 
to their charms, they shaved their heads 
either with a sharp stone or with broken 
bottles, on the advent of civilization! The 
women among the Mincopies of the An- 
daman Islands have the same custom. It 
is a curious coincidence also that the lat- 
ter race, as did the Tasmanians, were in 
the habit of carrying fragments of the 
bones of their relations, as a mark of 
affection, suspended necklacewise round 
their necks. The peculiar growth of hair 
in spiral tufts is zatural to these races, 
which have peculiar crisp excentrically 
elliptical hair, and is no work of art, 
being of spontaneous growth, contrary to 
the assertions of those whose ideas of race 
are founded on missionary models. The 
hair on all the other parts of the body, of 
which there was no deficiency, was of the 
same character, there being even on the 
borders of the whiskers little pellets of 
hair on the cheeks, “like pepper-corns.” 
The nose of the Tasmanian was not ele- 
vated, but very broad across theale. The 
upper lip was long, and the mouth wide, 
but of a pleasant, calm expression. In 
the strength of the jaws, moreover, the 
size of the teeth, and the large area of the 
grinding surface of the molars, the Tas- 
manians agree with the Australians, and 
contrast strikingly with European races. 

There is a peculiarity in the physiog- 
nomy of the Tasmanians which is difficult 
to describe to others, but which is obvious 
to those, who, like Dr. Davis, have long 
studied their crania. It consists in “a 
particular roundness, or spherical form, 
which manifests itself in all the features.” 
Dr. Paul Topinard, too, states (“ Ltude 
sur les Tasmaniens,’? Mém de la Soc. 
ad’ Anthrop. de Paris, iii. 309) that there 
are certain marks in the cranium which 
would “enable him to recognize it any- 
where.” 

The thickness and density of the bones 
of the skull, even in women, is very strik- 
ing, and “ constitutes a decided peculiarity 


* The darkest. 
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of the race.” The frontal and parietal 
bones, for instance, of a small woman’s 
skull, from which the calvarium had been 
sawn off, was o'4 inch, or 6 millimetres, 
in thickness. The orbits in the Tasma- 
nian skull are, according to Dr. Topinard, 
small. He says, moreover, that the skull 
has a sinister expression, while, on the 
other hand, Dr. Davis regards the counte- 
nance of the Tasmanian as a “ benevolent, 
if not mild,” one. 

With regard to prognathism, both in 
superior alveolar and in inferior alveolar, 
or mental prognathism, the Australian 
cranium much exceeds that of the Tasma- 
nian.* This is well seen in Dr. Davis’s 
plates. (Tab. II. III.) 

Touching cranial capacities, Dr. Topi- 
nard concludes that “the anterior lobes of 
the brain have nearly the same relative 
development in the two series of skulls, 
z.é., the Tasmanians and others ” [that is, 
Parisian and Breton skulls taken for com- 
parison]. “The anterior part of the pos- 
terior cerebral lobes is a /ittle less devel- 
oped in the Tasmanians. The posterior 
part is much less developed. The cere- 
bellum is more voluminous in the Tas- 
manians, by a quantity approximately 
equal to the loss which the posterior cer- 
ebral lobes undergo.” 

On examining the skeleton of a Tasma- 
nian it will be observed that the bones 
have the usual robustness seen in Euro- 
pean skeletons, differing thus quite from 
those of the Australian, which are slender. 
In two skeletons each belonging to one of 
these races, the last rib was in both three 
inches long, while in those of an Austra- 
lian woman described by Prof. Owen this 
rib was but little more than one inch in 
length. The ilia are decidedly more 
everted in the Tasmanian than in the 
Australian. The patella are also larger 
intheformer. There is no olecranon fora- 
men in the humerus of either skeleton. 
The tibiz are, moreover, straight in both, 
and not of sabre form. 

In twenty-four Australian skulls of both 
sexes, there was a mean weight of brain 
of 41°38 ounces, or a mean internal capac- 
ity of 81'1 cubic inches, while in eleven 
Tasmanian skulls of both sexes the mean 
cerebral weight was 42°25 ounces, or a 
corresponding cranial capacity of 82°8 
cubic inches. From this it may be de- 
duced that the Tasmanian excels the 


* In a skull, however, of a male Tasmanian about 
thirty years of age, belonging to Dr. Davis, the proge 
nathism, both mental and supra-alveoiar, is greater 
on in that of an Australian youth about twenty years 
rs) 
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Australian in having a brain °87 0z., or 
twenty-four grammes heavier, or an inter- 
nal capacity of skull superior to the extent 
of 1-7 cubic inch. This squares with Dr. 
Topinard’s observations. 

This being the case, we should suppose 
that the inventive powers of the Tasma- 
nians would exceed those of the Austral- 
ians ; but this, possibly owing to some ex- 
tra stimulus to the invention of the latter 
race, is not the case. It seems, indeed, 
probable that it was the abundance of food 
in Tasmania which was the cause of the 
non-invention of two of the implements so 
necessary to the Australian when engaged 
in the chase, to wit, the “ boomerang” 
and the “ wommera ” or throwing-stick, by 
which spurs were hurled, both of which 
are indigenous to Australia, not being 
known elsewhere. The Tasmanian had, 
indeed, the “ waddy,” a short stick of hard 
wood, which they threw with a rotatory 
motion so as to killa bird ona tree, but 
this was a far less elegant weapon than its 
Australian representative, the boomerang. 
As evidence that the invention of imple- 
ments is not commensurate, wholly and 
simply, with cerebral development, we must 
bear in mind that the bow and arrow, so 
useful to the Asiatics, Pacific Islanders, 
and American Indians, was never discov- 
ered either by the Tasmanian or Austral- 
ian. 

A surprising deficiency among the Aus- 
tralian and Tasmanian tribes is a total ab- 
sence of pottery, and this among many 
races that had no substitute in the pericarp 
of fruits. This is a hard fact for those 
who would fain believe in the derivation 
of Australian and Tasmanian from other 
races. In some parts of Australia where 
long drought has been suffered the natives 
have actually used the dried calvarium of 
a deceased person, cementing the sutures 
with a vegetable gum, upon which they 
stick the shell of an oyster to protect the 
resin from being rubbed off. The Tas- 
manians were further quite unacquainted 
with the shield. Nothing is so demon- 
strative of the complete isolation of the 
Tasmanians as the fact that, though sepa- 
rated from Australia by a strait but little 
more than three hundred miles wide, there 
had been no intercommunication from 
either side between the two countries until 
the advent of Europeans. This fact tells 
strongly against those who believe in the 
almost universal spontaneous diffusion of 
races. The Tasmanians further had no 
native dogs, nor was the practice of cir- 
cumcision known among them, facts tend- 
ing further to prove the isolation of the 
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two races. Neither this race, moreover, 
nor the Australians of the south, were in 
possession of boats, so that even the inter- 
mediate islands in the straits were quite 
uninhabited. There is reason, however, 
to believe that, like the Australians, some 
tribes of the Tasmanians were accustomed 
to punch out the front teeth. This rests 
only on osteological evidence, as no ac- 
count has ever been given of the preva- 
lence of the custom among this race. 
Finally, “ All that can be said with truth 
is that the Tasmanians are not Australians, 
they are not Papuans, and they are not 
Polynesians. Although they may present 
resemblances to some of these, they differ 
from them substantially and essentially.” 
From this it may be concluded that the 
Tasmanians were one of the most isolated 
races of mankind which ever existed. 
They have been one of the earliest races 
to perish totally by coming in contact with 
Europeans, and “ their record now belongs 
wholly to the past.” J. c..G. 





From The Spectator. 
THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. 


THE rhymed hymns to the American 
Centenary are all bad— Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor’s included, though it has some fine 
lines — and the prose hymns published in 
England are none of them very good. It 
is natural, however, that they should be 
written, for the fact that a republic on the 
great scale should have lasted a hundred 
years, should have grown into a first-class 
power, should have remained free in every 
sense of the word, should have attracted 
and absorbed millions of exiles from every 
country in the world, and should have so 
contented her population that after waging 
a terrible and successful war in its de- 
fence, they should still regard her con- 
stitution as semi-divine, is a most moment- 
ous One, and one to excite an enthusiasm 
which, however absurdly expressed, has 
in it a touch of reality and grace. We 
cannot feel the enthusiasm deeply our- 
selves, heartily friendly as we are to the 
Union, and we shall not, therefore, try to 
deepen a volume of sound already too 
loud; but we may endeavor to point out 
what seems to us the great value of the 
history of the United States, its extraor- 
dinary worth as a concrete argument 
against illusions on both sides. One of 


these illusions has long been recognized, 
whether in anger or in pleasure, but there 
are others which remain to be dispersed. 
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It is perfectly clear, from the example 
of America, that the men who hold a 
special order of political society to be 
divinely decreed, who think that the gov- 
ernment of a community by an individual 
is as “natural ” as the government of little 
bees by a big bee, who imagine that the 
only strong form of architecture is the 
pyramid —forgetting that the. plains are 
as unchangeable as the mountains — and 
who believe that society to be safe must 
be graduated by law, or customs having 
the force of law, are hopelessly in error. 
An immense community, not homogeneous 
in race, creed, or even language — though 
the latter difference tends always to dis- 
appear, and has had no practical impor- 
tance—can organize itself on the plan 
known as universal suffrage, can make a 
strong yet not oppressive government, and 
can establish fundamental laws upon a 
foundation as strong as any founder has 
been able hitherto to lay. It is possible 
for a community without a king, or an 
aristocracy, or a priesthood to create 
a system under which ever-increasing 
masses shall live secure of order, of the 
means of happiness, and of perfect free- 
dom of thought and speech. Power is as 
completely in the hands of the American 
masses now as it was a century ago, and 
they still contrive to secure social safety 
for all citizens without the direct use of 
force, without cruelty, and without an 
army large enough to have appreciable 
weight in national affairs. This is a very 
wonderful disillusion. It does not appear 
one to us now, because we are accus- 
tomed to it, but to our great-grandfathers, 
whose governing idea, in its mildest and 
most reasonable form, may be found dom- 
inating Alison’s long volumes, it would 
have seemed like a revelation, newly ex- 
plaining the whole course of human history. 
Man, then, could be free, yet not anar- 
chical, then man was left to choose for 
himself the order which best suited him; 
that was the teaching which, to entire gen- 
erations of men and whole schools of polit- 
ical philosophers, seemed impossible or 
monstrous. 

This disillusion is a pleasant one, for it 
widens the area of man’s capacities, and 
gives variety to his political speculations, 
whether they take the form of pamphlets 
or of working constitutions, but there are 
other disillusions to be obtained from 
American history which are not so agree- 
able. The political Utopians, for exam- 
ple, when judged by this great example, 
are all wrong. Many great minds for- 
merly believed that the severest checks of 
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man’s progress were the ancient social 
formulas, that released from kings and 
priests and aristocracies, man would rise 
to unknown heights of happiness, of vir- 
tue, and of willingness to organize mutual 
help. He has not done so in America. 
The average American does not differ 
from the average Englishman in happi- 
ness, in.virtue, or in individualism ; or if 
he does, the difference is not to be car- 
ried wholly to the credit side of the 
account. He is perhaps a shade more 
kindly, a shade more tolerant, a shade 
more free in using what powers he may 
possess ; but he is not more upright, not 
more self-sacrificing, and decidedly less 
cheerful and more anxious. He is quite 
as likely to be criminal, quite as fond of 
money, and quite as disposed to con- 
sider himself as the proper centre of 
the general system, the pivot, or “hub,” 
as Boston says, round which a merci- 
ful universe ought to turn. As to a new 
and grander or happier society, there is 
as yet in the Union no trace of its de- 
velopment. As far as we can see, a New 
England State, republican for a hundred 
years, socially differs little from an English 
county, life being quite as hard — though 
there is less poverty of an extreme kind — 
quite as much marked by selfishness, and 
a trifle more sordid and impermeable to 
ideas. Of original experiments in life, or 
even of efforts towards them, only one, 
Mormonism, has succeeded on any large 
scale, and even that appears about either 
to fall, or to seek refuge in territory dis- 
tant from the republic. Two or three 
States have shown a disposition to relax 
the ancient law of marriage, and a doctrine 
not widely different from that once known 
in Europe as the doctrine of affinities 
seriously affects the opinion of many 
classes throughout the Union; but noth- 
ing approaching to a new philosophy of 
life has, as yet, been developed. Social 
organization, in particular, has not achieved 
new successes. No State has tried an 

form of Christian or un-Christian social- 
ism. No great brotherhood has shown us 
what “ mutuality” on a great scale could 
achieve. No society can be said to have 
developed new force, or to have done 
more than, for instance, several monastic 
orders achieved, or to have enabled both 
sexes laboring in common to obtain either 
a nobler, a more intellectual, or even a 
happier life. Individualism has proved 
as strong under a republic as under a 
monarchy, and the dreams of the Utopians 
are dissipated by the facts. Nothing stops 
any race holding any ideas from trying 
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any social experiment in America, but 
though all white races have been free to 
try them, and three at least have tried 
them over and over again, none of them 
have been successful on such a scale as 
to afford a model or even a great expe- 
rience to the world. So far as America 
shows, civilized men set down on an island 
in the Pacific, or in a valley of the Far 
West, and left free to work their will, 
would organize a society in all essentials 
wonderfully like that of Essex or Suabia, 
obeying the same impulses, and on great 
questions quite as strictly controlled. 
With this illusion disappears another, 
which, we confess, is to ourselves a pleas- 
antone. Freedom in America produces 
less intellectual progress than it ought to 
produce. It yields fair order, tolerable 
security, and much edible corn, but it does 
not yield any new growth of intellect. 
The philosophers who hold that progress 
is a result of the free conflict of minds, 
that if all men are allowed to think and 
express their thoughts, new ideas must 
speedily be developed, find.a puzzle in the 
American Union. Nowhere can there be 
more liberty of thought or speech. There 
is no man of any race, or any creed, or 
any culture who, having in America thought 
out something, is not at liberty to say it 
as strongly as he can. The conflict of 
thoughts isendless. The roar of speeches 
is deafening. The activity of the press 
rises to tumult, and is by na means limited, 
as some Englishmen fancy, to political 
subjects. We have read wilder things in 
American religious papers than anybody 
ever saw in the European papers of the 
same kind, and every philosophy, no mat- 
ter what its apparent consequences, has 
absolute liberty to convert all the men and 
women it can. Yet the total result of all 
this movement is very little. One new 
creed has attained, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, a certain development which 
hereafter may make it worth while to study 
with as little of prejudice as may be the 
industrial effects of Mormonism, but no 
new faith, or doctrine, or philosophy has 
risen to obtain a strong hold upon large 
masses. A sort of religion of good 
behavior, apart from all dogmas, is, we 
believe, professed among the German col- 
onies of Ohio; but precisely the same 
religion, heldin the same way, is professed 
in Hesse, and the masses of the American 
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community, after a hundred years of free 
discussion, are in religion as like English 
Dissenters as ever they can be. Nowhere 
is piety displayed under more dorné limita- 
tions, and nowhere is the usual more often 
confounded with the divine. So far from 
freedom proving favorable to originality of 
thought, there is more of it under the 
German military routine, or the English 
Philistine order, or the Russian despotic 
interference with utterance, than in the 
American republic. No individual phil- 
osopher has risen to any visible height 
above European rivals. No communit 
has in thoughtfulness or originality exceed- 
ed the thoughtful circle of a European 
capital. No book has seriously affected 
the judgment of mankind. There has 
been no intellectual produce anywhere in 
the Union equal to the mass of brain set 
free to produce, the very best that can be 
said being that in the New England States, 
the average intelligence of the people is a 
little higher than average intelligence has 
ever been elsewhere, and even that would 
be denied by Scotchmen; while historians, 
who know what the Athenian freemen were 
in the intellectual domain during one 
century at least, would smile in pitying 
derision of the statement. Is it not just 
possible that the human intellect benefits 
a little by compression; that compulsion 
to think deeply is not bad for thought; 
that liberty of premature egress produces 
on thought the result it produces on water, 
namely, a prerogative of waste which cre- 
ates not fertility, but morass? We do not 
say it is so, for we recognize that the prop- 
osition pushed to its extreme becomes 
absurd —that, for example, no dumb 
Luther can create belief in the right of 
private judgment—but the history of 
America certainly suggests that thought is 
none the worse because oppression com- 
pels it to carry weight, that is, to go into 
training. The time is as yet too short, 
but if in another century America has not 
added some great kingdom to the intel- 
lectual domain, another illusion will have 
been dispelled as potent as that which once 
bound all Europe to the belief that — 
could only be safely organized by ascend- 
ing grades, that it was happiness enough 
for the broad, low layers to know how high 
was the topmost story which they had the 
painful privilege of supporting. 








